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ERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS wies Ida M, Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
BN ieone. sec’y.; 131 EB. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 


compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 


nit rotection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly, “The American Labor Legislation Review. 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly 
Notional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
director, 130 East 22nd Street, ene York City. An  psmencagleee pac 

Si social workers devoted to raising social wor id 
sp i ee : Membership opened to qualified social 
workers. ‘ 


RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
{CAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


RICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ae Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— é 

Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon lL. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. . Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 


and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath-- 


edral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 


national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 


$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. np 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 


enologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
Beet Fackeonvilie; Florida, November, 1921. O. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 East 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


: MERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Hag New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


ALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
Noe eon” Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health inthe schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 


to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 


workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 


to secure a better understanding of child welfaré problems, to im- 


rove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
Dalaran and to make available in any part of the field the assured 


results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- . 


organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 HE. 22nd 
St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 


York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 


good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 


organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 


funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
“munity itself, through the community committee representative of 


‘community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 


trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
Welfare, Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 


_ Cuba. 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


s 


‘THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
JCA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rev. 8 
~ Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. 1 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. -F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’ 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. ; 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, | 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Gover! 
school. Free illustrated literature. Mis 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN — 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains fi 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make a 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the he 
capped; gives advice on suitable means tor rehabilitation of disa 
persons ard cooperates with other special agencies in plans | 
the disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue,.New York City. Object—to prom 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Soe 
Review.’’ Special rates for students. ; i 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Joh 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored American 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, wi 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ; 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Vireg 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espec 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. : 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIST 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance | 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young: 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and & 
education; \camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding ho 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Ne 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ¥ 
- National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec, Sec’ 

Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J, Cochran. 
oy gees of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and 
. Lapp. ‘ I 
— Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGr 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. = hag 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond D 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 5 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs, Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan, © ioe 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—E 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. q 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investt, 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. | 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. | 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, “ 
American Child.”. : a 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Cha 

Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and | 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condi 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coo 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhi 
child welfare campaigns, etc. : : 


fi 


‘ : 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIE 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Assoc 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. A 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fe 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, sury 
state societies. “Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly, $2 a year. - 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. B 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St. Ci 
nati, Ohio, General organization to-discuss principles of humanit 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Inf 
bureau. Membership, $3. 49th annual meeting, Providence, 
June 1922. Main Divisions and chairmen: ; 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. ; 
Delinquents and_Correction—Louis Robinson, M. D, Philadelt 
Health—Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. New York. ~ 
Erle Agencies and Institutions—George S. Wilson, Washing 


The Family—Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis. : : 
Industrial and Economic Froblems—John Shillady, New York 
The Local Community—George C. Bellamy, Cleveland. i 
Mental Hygiene—George A. Hastings, New York. * 
Organization of Social Forces—C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. — 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—(T 
Committee.) ; The 


Wg 


NAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF _ BLIND- 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
cy; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
jects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
uiblish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
cludes New York State Committee. 


JAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New. York. 
rence Kelley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. 
legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
in industry and for honest products; minimum wage commis- 
t hours’ day, no night work, federal regulation food 
ing industries; “honest cloth’ legislation. Publications 


NAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
0 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
ind concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
ntal problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
© democratic organization of neighborhood life. iNet 


Pe: MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
tional Municipal Review,” containing articles and reports on 
‘administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
‘for information on short ballot, city, country and state govern- 
3. Henry M. Waite, pres.; H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 261 (A) Broad- 
New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. : 


L ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 


9p Standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
tion. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’ subscription 
d in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


NAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 


ion, education, institutions, nursing problems and other. 


f tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘“American Review 
‘culosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” - 


SNAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 


lingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
© work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


INAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
nm, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
advance the welfare of the American people through the 

ments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 

tion, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
publication, “‘The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill Stands 

government in the work shop through organization and also 

, enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
organ, “Life and Labor.” = : 


ae mi Ss 
OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
§. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Cly. Play- 
neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


3 hip, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. : 


ACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
e study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 

nent. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
-Bugenics Registry, and lecture.courses and various allied 
es. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
itions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
_ Charity | nization, Child-Helping, Education, Statistics, 
on, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
mt upon request. | a “ 


CEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
‘urnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
uskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala, 


ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
. without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
‘M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; 
>, Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
jurvey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 
r, Paul U. Kellogg Fist = 

, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 

‘orces, Edward T. Devine ~ 
William L, Chenery : i 


nd Community, Joseph K. Hart 
Ifare, Child Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin. 
Se ataciion (isurpecsbip) 310. “Rerul becrhs 
ption (members $10. ar subscripti 
‘Bast 19 Street. New YorkeCity. ana 


‘THIS BOOK 


ON HOME _=— 
BEAUTIFYING 
“FREE 


Gives complete instruc- 
tions for finishing all 
wood—hard or soft—old 
or new. Tells how to se- 
cure beautiful enameled 
effects with Johnson’s 
Enamel nd _ stained 
effects with Johnson’s 
Wood Dye. Gives full 
directions on the care of 
floors—how you can easi- 
ly make and keep them 
beautiful with 


It is the work of experts, illustrated in color. 
We will gladly give this book free to per- 
sons interested in home beautifying. It is 
invaluable if you are building or decorating, 


Write for our booklet “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 
We will gladly send it free and postpaid 
for the name of your paint dealer. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON 
NY Dept.SV.9, Racine, Wis. 


‘‘The Wood Finishing 
Authorities”’ 


Canadian Factory-- Brantford 


The Pennsylvania School a 
Social Service 


Announces the engagement of 


JOSEPH K. HART, PhD. 


As Director, beginning with the current school year 
which opened September 12. 


Dr. Hart re-enforces the School staff of experienced 
specialists by his many years of university work as Pro- 
tessor of Education, as Director of Community Ser- 
vice and as Editor of The Survey’s Department of 
School and Community. His Survey work will be con- 
inued, : 

t 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service offers ex, 
ceptional opportunities for study, practical training and 
stimulating leadership. Send for catalog, ot courses in 
Family Work, Child Welfare, Social Welfare in Hos- 
pitals, Civic Research, Psychiatric Social Work, Com- 
munity Work, Social Investigation, Public Health Nursing, — 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


339 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 
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Practical 
Training for Religious Work 


The Union Theological Seminary 
through its 
Department of Home Service 


The Johns Hopkins Univers 
: on f or 3 
Courses in Social Economic 
- Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, Health 
_ Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Community Pro 
and Organization, Social Work and Law, Immigrant People: 
Twenty-one hours a week field work training under profe 
sional executives. 
Second year, specialized. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service. train 
given by the Social Service Department of The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. a 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after complet ng 
the two years course. » 


offers courses dealing with the following subjects 


Problems of the City Church 
Problems of the Country Church 
Surveys and Statistics 
Social Analysis of City Problems 


Courses are offered for those who are preparing for 
‘work in the religious field as well as for-pastors and 
church workers in New York City and vicinity who wish 
to take one or more hours a week of special work. 

Among those’conducting courses, are the Rev. Paul’ L. 
Vogt, Ph.D., Superintendent of the Department of Rural 

- Work of the Board of Home ‘Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Shriver, D.D., Director of City and Immigrant 
Work of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyt- 
erian Church, and the Rev. Herman N. Morse, Director 
of Research and Statistics of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Seminary opens on September 28, 1921. 


For circulars address T. R. Batt, Registrar. 


School 


For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years 


As 


‘The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a comple 
life, both as an individual and as a member of the social group 
All-day activities make best use of advantages of city life, Hot 
lunches served. Afternoon trips in connection with school — 
work. Athletic field; swimming; large roof playground; care) 
pentry shop; auditorium for music and dancing; outdoor nature 
study; art and Indian craft work. ~Particular attention to! 
spoken French and Science. Write'for booklet. : 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 


32-34 W. 68th Street New York City . 


For further information apply to 
the Rev. Gaylord §. White, Director of the Department 
of Home Service, Union Theological Seminary 
120th Street and Broadway, New York 


Social Consultant. 


Twenty-five years experience as executive in 


Social Work 


Feinsd | -e@ @ i e ; : e f 
Personnel Administration as a Professi 
For men and women seeking practical training for the hig! 
executive positions in this field, we offer: 

(1) An Eight Weeks’ Intensive Course 

~ October 17—December 9, 1921 f 

Lectures, conferences, visits to plants, field work,. etc. Subjeo 

include every important phase of employment technique and i 

dustrial relations. 

(2) An Evening Lecture-Conference Course. 

October 6, 1921—May 26, 1922 t 

Thirty meetings led by twenty-five of the foremost specialist 
- the principles and practice of personnel admistration. 
~  hursdays only,’ 6 P. M. to 7:30 P. M. 

BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ; 

H. C. Metcalf, Director . 4 

17 W. 47th Street Bryant 5790 : New York 

5 Catalog on request . shee 


Surveys 
Reorganization Advice 


Aid in difficult Social Situations 


Contract by day, week or month ~ 
Modest honorarium. Correspondence invited 


pee 10 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sy a Business Address: 


231 West 58th Street, New York City 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By ARNOLD GESELL 


Professor of Child Meee and Director of University Psycho. 
; linic, Yale University | 


Ee Based on a study of actual ccogons 
; Price $1.00 
Yale University Press New Haven and New York 


~ 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


e . well done, with good materials, ‘and ‘old ie te 
ae Dae BOOK-BINDING eiecsiccs xGecereehs Mogesine ond, ether 
_ WE WRITE, lay out and print appeal literature for social bition el. pe 
agencies —attractive folders, booklets, posters, etc. Mail 
campaigns conducted. Lists compiled. Long experience. _ 


_ EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED, 27 East 31, New York 


Please mention The Survey when Bg 5 to advertisers. 


We assist in preparing special articl , 
SPEAKERS. * bates. Expert, scholarly service. = - ‘ 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 

“Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and 

- New School of Dramatics and Papeete - 


= 


Sts ee York City. 


e Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yorke 
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rae te BRUNO LASKER 

: PAUL ae BENJAMIN 
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oe rank Copyricut 1921 by Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
treet, New York. Robert W. GeForest, president; Arthur F. 
secretary- -treasurer. 
is tsswe, 15 cents a copy; $5 a year; : foreign postage, $1.25; Canadian, 
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second-class matter, March 25, 1909, at the post office, New 
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tg postage ia for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 


7, TH okay more See waists, white and striped, 


long white cotton stockings than the world has ever 


athered together, New York city this week ie 
e. 


reat American festival of the opening of school. 
00 children cleared from the street into the schools for 
there is now the winter edge on life, although the 
r still belongs to summer. The sharpening of sheaves 
Is, the assiduous combing of nearly a million heads, 
etting together of the best shawl and the best English in. 
Py so that some one can go to school with the next-to- 
u 


by, times the city an hour earlier than usual. Lost 
cards, the possible chance that the best teacher was 
ed during the summer and that it will be a guy’s luck to 
Tiss Smith and she’s a crank and the fellas hate ee any- 
make these nervous times, but great. 
uu gather early with the crowd. If you lie on a long 
“you can see in either direction, at intervals of a few 
the gates of great. prison-like buildings stormed by 
crowds of besiegers. That the besiegers will be vic- 
is something to hope for. At best only part of the 
an enter the taken fortress, for there isn’t room. Eight 
lementary schools and some half dozen additions to the 
uildings provide between 11,000 and 14,000 seats to take 
of the 27,000 newcomers in the elementary schools and 
e than 11,000 in the high schools. Less than 200 high 
| teachers handle the extra 11,000 high school pupils. 
: happens, of course, is that 90,000 of the boy and girl 
ers are put on part time and their instructors find them-. 
teaching larger: classes, more classes, with little or a 
for preparation. 
e teacher of the primary eeades is embarrassed by so many 
own wide and hands held out to catch the windfalls 
the tree of knowledge. “Position one,’ 
before you on the desk, like this. hee on the floor, 
~ And she goes out with a lamenting child who is 
room one hundred and thixth, and the offith 
af, ere and eltere ain’t no room ae her, and nee name 
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2 and more clean dresses apparently ‘propped up by more | 


” says she, “hands 
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A VOICE FOR DISARMAMENT 


O make articulate the wide-spread interest in the com- — 
ing conference on the Limitation of Armament and to 
keep before the representatives to the conference in 
Washington the expressed desire of the people for disarma- 
ment, the National Council of Limitation of Armament was 
formed last week in Washington. The body consists of rep- 


resentatives of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, — 


the Women Voters’ League, the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, the National Catholic Welfare Council, the 
Federal Council of the Churches, the National. Education 
Association, and other organizations. It will have a joint 
committee to sit in Washington during the conference s2ssions 
and through a group of experts will assist in providing an 
authoritative news service by sending news letters to papers 
in every part of the country. 5 
Christina Merriman, secretary of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of ‘the newly formed organization. 


WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION 
ATIONAL headquarters have been opened at 150 


Nassau street and committees are in process of 

organization for the promotion of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation. Cleveland H. Dodge is chairman of the 
temporary executive committee, and Hamilton Holt executive 
director. Here in America we have no foundation conceived 
along the lines of the Nobel trust. The plan is, of course, ~ 
to make during his. lifetime some fitting recognition of the | 
national and international services of Mr. Wilson, but the 
project goes beyond the conception of a personal memorial. It 


is put forward as an agency for furthering the ideas which oa 


President Wilson articulated when, more than any statesman 
of the western world, he expressed the idealism of the com- 
mon folk in the war. The fourteen points for example are 
likely to have-greater longevity than many of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. In the words of the committee, 
“The award or awards from the income of the Foundation — 
will be made from time to time by a nationally constituted 
committee to the individual or group that has rendered, with- ~ 
in a specified period, meritorious service to democracy, public — 
welfare, liberal thought or peace through justice.” i 


CHICAGO’S BUILDING AWARD 


EDERAL JUDGE Kenesaw Mountain Landis who ~ 
was chosen by the building trades contractors and 
unions of Chicago to arbitrate the wage question — 
handed down his award last week. Reductions in wages 


age lowering being. estimated at-20 per cent. 
est rates under the new schedule are $1.12%4 an hour for fire — 
proofers and $1.10 an hour for bricklayers. Plumbers’ wages — 
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are fixed at 95 cents an hour. ‘The rates vary, descending to 
47% cents an hour for excavating laborers. 

In addition to this readjustment of wages Judge Landis 
modified working agreements. ‘The Chicago market is there- 
by to be opened to the competition of outside contractors. The 
rules resulting in many minor jurisdictional quarrels between 
the unions were also changed and a system of adjustment de- 
signed to prevent strikes and lockouts was formulated. It is 
interesting to observe that in this highly organized industry, 
as previously in the unionized garment industry and on the 
‘railroads, arbitration has resulted in much less drastic wage 
cuts than those experienced by the textile and steel and auto- 
mobile workers who had no unions and who were not ac- 
corded arbitration when the managers of their industries 
found it necessary to retrench. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE SCHOOL 


CTOBER 4 will mark the opening of the first national 

Catholic social service school when the National Catholic 

Service School for Women at Cliften, Washington, 
D. Cc, begins its session as a permanent institution for the 
training aa workers desiring to specialize in the field of social 
welfare. The school will be conducted under the auspices of 
the National Council. of Catholic Women which, with the 
cooperation of its affiliated organizations, is raising a fund of 
$500,000 for the support of the school. It is in charge of an 
administration board of which the Rev. John J. Burke, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Council, is 
chairman. Charles P. Neill, educator and economist, has hoon 
appointed director both of ae school for women aad of the 
National Training School for Men, also to be opened in the 
capital, plans for which have not yet matured. 

The program of studies for the first year of the two-year 
course at the Service School for Women includes economics, 
ethics, social case work, social work and civil law, the charities 
of the Catholic church, contemporary social welfare organiza- 
tions, one purely feaheneed: course, sociology and social psycho- 
logy, public health, and household economics. ‘The second 

year’s program includes social research, community organiza- 
tion, social legislation, health and preventable disease, / immi- 


grant peoples and their racial backgrounds, advanced house- 


hold economics, research seminar, and projected policies and 
methods in relation to the correctional charitable and welfare 
institution. Mr. Neill will give the courses in economics and 
social legislation; the Rev. John A. Ryan, that in ethics; the 
Rev. William Kirby, the course in sociology; Thomas Vernon 
Moore, courses in clinical problems of childhood and in the 
elements of psychiatry. A number of women will also be in- 
cluded in the staff. Applicants for admission must have com- 
pleted a college course offering the bachelor’s degree or possess 
its equivalent in training and experience. 


A CORPORATION OF CARPENTERS 


NDER the name of the Ann Arbor Union Builders 
Corporation, the union carpenters of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
have recently incorporated for the purpose of entering 
into active competition with the local building contractors. 
Ann Arbor is said to be suffering even more acutely than 
“many cities from a housing shortage, and the builders hope 
that with their capital of $20,000 which has been raised by 
the issuance of stock to members, they can stimulate building 


and keep it continuously going forward. Bids on construction ~ 


work are to be made on the actual cost. The union builders 
expressly state that they are not a-profit-making concern } they 
ask only union wages for their men. 
‘Three of the articles of incorporation, which were drawn 
up by Prof. H. L. Wilgus and Prof. A. E. Wood of the 
University of Michigan, are interesting enough to quote: 


Object: The object of this corporation shall be to give em- 


a 
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ployment to the members. ie hes Cape Unie. No. 
the standard wage, to employ other labor and service, 
into contracts for the erection of buildings, to purchase 
er’s equipment and materials, to hold land, to make loai 
contract debts and to do such other business as !pertalta 
building and contracting firm. 

Cooperation: This corporation may, upon a two- thirdl 
jority vote at a special meeting called for the purpose, je 
cooperation with any, or other, cooperative corporation. It 
in like manner, purchase equipment, machinery, material, 
and offer in payment for same, in whole or in part, its sta 
the vendor of such equipment, machinery, material, etc. % 

Earnings: This corporation shall not be permitted te 
returns upon its stock or to give its members any other ear 
or advantages except by the payment of 6 per cent cumul 
dividends to the stockholder, and wages or salaries to its 
ployes. 

This last article which relates to earnings is said to be, 
in the history of corporations. — 


A HOME FOR JEWISH EMIGRAN 


HE departure last week for Cuba of Joseph MV 

late of the Joint Distribution Committee in 

Europe, now representative of the Hebrew She 
and Immigrant Aid Society, brings to mind the report m 
the society by its commission to Mexico this summer. Th 
mission headed by Judge Leon Sanders, director of the s 
went to Mexico early in July at the suggestion of th 
partment of Labor to investigate the conditions attendan 
the large influx of Russian Jews into Mexico, and 1 
tempted illegal entry on the part of some of them to the | 
States. In addition to being subject to the restrictions” 
all foreigners entering the United States, the Russian 
come from a country unrecognized by this governmer 
hence are inadmissible. The commission found heroic at 
at organized relief for the refugees on the part of th 
small permanent Jewish colonies. there, but because | 
lack of employment in Mexico it found, also, the lot o 
refugees to be very hard indeed. Many of the immigrai 
able bodied young men between the ages of seventee 
twenty-five. Some of these are in prison for attempting 
into the United States. “Rather then send us back in 
old country, dump us into the sea,’ was a common apy 
the commissioners. th 

The report aighacaed the need for looking farther / 
immediate home for the Jews and it is for this purpos 
Mr. Marcus, who was with the commission in Mex 
now sailing to Cuba. The first task will probak 
the distribution of relief to the many immigrants whe 
put to shore in Cuba since the passage of the federal 
cent immigration law which admits, above the quota, 
foreigners who have spent a year in Mexico: Canada or 
Newfoundland, countries of Central or Sone Americ 
adjacent islands. Ninety-eight per cent of these immig 
says Mr. Marcus, have relatives in the Uhited States, | 
is probably the intention of most of them to emigr 
America as soon as they are admissible. Hias (by which 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of Ai 
is more conveniently known) hopes to establish these 
grants permanently in Cuba if such a plan seems ady 
Hias headquarters will be set up in Havana and sube 
established in other parts of the island. 

According to Mr. Marcus there are at least 3¢ 
Jews in southeastern Europe who want to emigrate at 
‘They are, he says, survivals of the worst massacres kno 
all the pogrom history of the Jews. Their condition in ] 
is more pitiable than ever before. 

The immediate hopes of the Jew are now in South 3 
ica, particularly in Brazil, where inducemerits to immi; 
howe been offered. Two classes of immigrants | 
recently been entering that country. The, first is 
untary: When a man arrives he is directed to land ik 


st oyage 
1 equip al nd The second is 
aie al agencies in European 
government expense. When 


to ae an acre, SE amortization payments do 
to start until three years after colonization. The 

‘nt also has state colonies upon which immigrants can 
ed. At these colonies the agent, or director of colon- 
s the prerogatives of a dictator. The immigrants 
course be dependent upon their land until after 
' t Crops ; therefore they are given work upon govern- 
ds and railroads. It is on this point that a charge of 
1as been made. Mr. Marcus says that this charge has 
proved, but that the rumor of it is so general that 
f course be disproved or investigated before any. defi- 
agement is given to the Jews to migrate to Brazil 
s. It is possible that Mr. Marcus, who was for 
ime with the Latin-American Division of the federal 
0 Foreign and Domestic Commerce, may go to Brazil 
tigate the charge of peonaus. with immigrants, after his 


eae is finished. __ 
HE GOVERNMENT OF COAL” 


xtraordinarily ‘interesting announcement of the 
tude of more progressive miners toward coal has 


s of America. Last February at their meeting in Du 
Pa., 43,000 coal diggers through their representatives 

ed the “Miners’ Program.” [See the Survey for 
p. 845.] The program is founded on the policy 
lization passed by the Cleveland convention of the 
ine Workers in 1919. The Pennsylvania district 
_ to work toward the fulfilment of this program 
campaign of education and now, as a step in. this 
et entitled The Government of Coal has 


ublication shows pylons of thorough eae G and 
msidered writing. It states the miners’ arguments for 
malization of the coal industry. The miners speci- 
reje ct the suggestion that they be given control of the 
n a syndicalist basis. They favor the development 
tem which with national ownership and collective bar- 
will, they argue, both protect the public and regard 
I-being of the workers, technicians and managers en- 
D n digging and in distributing coal. 
rgument which is carefully wrought proceeds on the 
that coal being a necessity is a natural public 
Be oicaecicaal support is found for this contention. 
70) able waste in the coal industry is then set forth. 
authorities including the statements of operators, 
and public officials are cited to support this position. - 
ous ete of waste are pcs in some derail, _ The 


squander a une proportion of this essential nat- 
is argued, without unifying | the prodecnen 


gitothd be integrated, it is suggested, by the 
of a super-trust. ‘The method of John D. Rocke- 
-and of Messrs. Gary and Schwab with steel is 
iners are, however, as much opposed to a 
as they are to a syndicalist adventure: - Accordingly 
eek upon national ownership relying upon the ex- 


proposals are a novel Be eieinehsi in an be- 
pea * which they are elaborated. With the 


con e from District Number 2 of the United Mine — 


“private charities on the. present scale.” 
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Moho Doubts” 


HILANTHROPIC doubts are presented, and on the 

whole confirmed rather than dissipated, in the opening 
article of the Atlantic Monthly for September. Its 
author is Cornelia James Cannon, wife of the George 
eee professor of physiology i in Harvard University. About 
a year ago, Mrs. Cannon, in a brief article in the Atlantic, 
raised the startling question as to whether our American civil- 
ization can maintain itself. The author’s doubts on this point, 
as it is a little cruel to recall now that we have some millions 
of unemployed, were based on the premise that the ‘final 


result” of our six-year effort to “manufacture our own popula- - 


tion” —that is, suspension of immigration during the war 


period—was “‘a shortage of workers everywhere. » We had “a, Les 


working population too small for the demands put upon it and 
too restless and intelligent to accept the pay and position of in- 
feriority.”” The inquiry nevertheless was a legitimate one 


and the philosophy suggested, rather than expounded, in this 


earlier article was better than its basis in fact. 


The same thing is true of Mrs. Cannon’s present philan- 
thropic doubts. Her analysis of the present situation is in- 
complete and her history very defective; but her philosophy 
is admirable and her advice excellent. Her major premise 
here is that “the apparently solid support” of the philan- 
thropic societies “has shown signs of giving way’; that “what- 
ever the future may hold in store for us, the community of 
the present will no longer support private charities on the scale 
and in the manner it has done in the past’; that there is ‘“‘a 
general refusal on the part of the public to back the philan- 
thropists.”” We are informed that “the public is bringing the 
whole matter to an issue by refusing any longer to support 
The evidence for all 
this is not presented; and the facts appear indeed to be quite 
the opposite. More and not less is now given for philanthropic 
purposes than in the past, remote or recent. Our greatest 
foundations are of very recent origin. In many cities great 
sums are gathering—as in the Boston Permanent Charity— 
to be devoted to any philanthropic purposes which the 
trustees approve. 


Charitable societies, like the colleges and the churches, are’ 


putting forth err sordinary efforts to raise money, as mer- 
chants and publishers are putting forth great efforts to market 
their wares. But that is only our post-war psychology. The 
“dazzling streak of lightning” of the war did not show less 
but vastly more than before poured out in charitable relief. 
To be sure, in our patriotic fervor, we preferred to call it 
“home service,’ or by some other euphonious name. As the 
author herself sees, in so far as there was a change in the 
status of the philanthropies, it was not so much their revenues 
as it was the demands upon them that diminished ; and this, as 
she says, was because of high wages, prohibition, general em- 
ployment, and (what she does not mention) large expenditures 
by the emergency war relief agencies, diminishing to this 
extent demands on other philanthropies. 

Doubts there are and ample grounds for them; but a 
“revolt of the giving public,” 
The fact is 


prises, cannot be included among such grounds. 


directors in her indictment of “philanthropy.” 


ence on the uncertain generosity of the patrons of the poor,” 
which is much as if she were to say that doctors are hecoeith ela 


weary of relying on drugs and are turning to hygiene. The 


/ 


if by that is meant any demon- : 
strable diminution in the current support of charitable enter- 


that the spirit of true democracy which prefers “reforms from 
within” is nowhere more in evidence than in the vast majority 

of the active volunteers and professional workers whom Mrs. 
Cannon includes along with the founders, contributors and 
She admits — 
that “social workers, the professionals of the philanthropic — 
movements, are themselves becoming weary of their depend i 
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fact is that for a generation at least “philanthropy’—s 


f 


philanthropy—has been doing just what Mrs. Cannon advises. — 


insisting on that 
ee aa whi “makes such heavy drafts on our 
tolerance.” To the inquiry, “Where 1s the reformer who ase 
feels that, once a law is passed and a a al created, 
there is any further responsibility on his shoulders?” the answer 
is that in scores of cities there are faithful reformers who have 
“the wit to see” that our responsibility is then but “just be- 
. ginning” and have acted accordingly. Housing, jeu 

tuberculosis prevention, workmens compensation, remedia 
Joans, mothers’ pensions, public school extension, are fe so 
many fields of reform in which there are any number of re- 
formers who have never had any “inner scepticism as to the 
fundamental character of their work,” simply because they 
have never had any other intention than that of animating the . 
community as a whole with the spirit they have developed. 

The central idea of Mrs, Cannon’s article is sound. S It 
is unfortunate that she has given it the form of an ~‘indict- 
ment against philanthropy” and then fails to make clear what 
she means by philanthropy. Her conclusion that the philan- 
thropist’s contribution must be experimental work is sound. 
Her illustrations, as in the case of the ‘anti-tuberculosis 
societies, are not convincing. ‘There are philanthropies which 
cling to work which could be better done by the state or 
which might be abandoned. ‘The anti-tuberculosis societies 
are not among them. In an extraordinary degree they avoid 
this very pitfall. They have been creating the public opinion 
which demands efficient public health service and adequate 
appropriations; but their pioneer work, as they well know, 
is not yet done. 
- Again Mrs. Cannon is right in rejecting the idea that the 
altering of a few lives for the better through contact with 
philanthropic associations is not a sufficiznt defense or justifi- 
cation. We have to ask, ““How large do these cases bulk in 
the total number of individuals dealt with?’ Here is the 
most disturbing of all “philanthropic doubts” ; but to raise 
this question is not to answer it. The philanthropies may 
fairly be asked to present their evidences. . 


Epwarp T. DervINE. 
| The Fhird 


Tool 
Basle, August 25. 
HOSE who view the progress of humanity as a slow 
emancipation of the people from poverty and un- 
freedom often speak of the three great branches of 
the struggle for democracy: ‘the political in which 
the masses are organized as voters, the vocational or syndical 
in which they are organized as producers, and the cooperative 
in which they are organized as consumers. ‘The last named is 
- usually regarded as the weakest; and the reason is that in his 
capacity of purchaser the average man or woman is most 
conservative, most disinclined to risk his resources in the pur- 
~ suit of a distant social ideal. 
As one looked over four hundred or so delegates assembled 
in the casino of Basle for the first international cooperators’ 


congress since the war—mostly grey heads, mostly .counte-— 


“nances speaking of long years of responsible work in some 
administrative capacity—one could not help sympathizing 
ith the visitor who asked: “And are these old fogies going | 
to remake the world?” No, revolutionary action was not to 
be expected from this crowd. And yet, as one session fol- 
_lowed another, as the picture unrolled of what has actually 
been accomplished in the cooperative movement since the last 
‘congress in 1913, as difficult questions of international organi- 
zation and policy were more or less amicably settled by the 


“fastidious respect for our — 


_ by many of the delegates that this coming together at 


ment for world. progress. And not potential onl 
cooperative movement has come out of the war 
strengthened. In more than one country, when th 
the consumer was at its worst through the deran 
the normal machinery of distribution, it was not 
initiative but to the sound principles and the proved 
of the cooperative organizations that the govern 
trusted the task of building up emergency lines of 
tion between producer and consumer, between impo 
consumer, between town and country. ae 

At first, the conference was skeptical of its own 
achieve greater international cooperation. It was said pr 


when _feeling-still runs high, when the. military armis 
Europe has not yet been followed by any real, lasting 
was no more than an amiable attempt to gloss over diff 
by smooth speeches and that, for many years to come, th 
forward movement must be looked for in the growing | 
of the cooperative organizations in the different countt 
communities, separate from each other. Indeed, it lo 
times as though divisions on national lines were to em 
differences in national viewpoints and as though una 
votes would be given only on innocuous topics or mat 
no particular concern to any one. As the agenda proe 
however, important resolutions were passed which de 
lined up the whole of the international cooperative me 
behind principles which establish a common fund of 
ticns and working principles. sea si 
The first clash came on the subject of Russian repr 

tion. This had been threshed out previous to the coner 
the central committee with the result that the general 
tary himself, in introducing its resolution, had to make 
on his own behalf and that of the British delegation to + 
he belonged, for its rejection. The argument of the ms 
of the central committee, especially of the French de 
was that the central cooperative organization of Russi 
Centrosojus, had been so changed in character by the 
ference of the Soviet government that it no longer const 
a voluntary cooperative organization within the defin 
the membership rules. of the International Alliance, 
were strengthened in their attitude by the presence of R 
delegates appointed for the previous congress who, thous 
reappointed for the new period of representation, affirme: 
they were the only true representatives of the Russian 
ative movement—the Bakhmetieffs of the cooperative t 
ment, as someone observed, since they did not represen 
existing organization. On the other hand, five of th 
delegates appointed by the Centrosojus did not reach the 
gress because: the German government did not permit the 
travel to Basle except on conditions which they coulé 
accept with any regard for the honor of the great orge 
tion—the largest consumers’ organization anywhere if 
world—that had sent them. One delegate, however, D) 
N. Polovtzeva, who had come from London, was present 
informed the congress of the actual situation in~ Ru 
cooperation. After an acrimonious debate, the view of 
British delegates—backed up by their solid vote and t 
other states—prevailed, that the Centrosojus, in the pa 
of the most honored constituent bodies of the Allianc 
iself the best judge as to who should represent it and th 
form and constitution was primarily a matter for the dec 
and approval of the Russian cooperators in Russia. The 
gates appointed by the Russian union for the central cot 
tee were admitted, ee 


gates; but the latter were strongly supported by 
akers. As originally worded, this resolution went 
against the traditional adherence of the cooperative 
‘4 to the principle of free trade; it demanded that 
cial treaties should be multiplied and that they should 
ed for a sufficiently long period to assure the sound 
pment of industry. It» - = Bee 
lid in the lobby that — 
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Professor Gide’s paper and resolution on the principles of 
international right according to the spirit of cooperation—a 
daring restatement of first principles—unfortunately also un- 
derwent a significant change under the pressure of French 
reaction. As originally drafted, his resolution demanded: 

“In the event of the folly of men letting loose a new war, it 
[the International Cooperative Alliance] relies on the cooper- 
ators of all countries not to linger over irritating discussions 
as to which side was the aggressor and which the defender, 
but fearlessly to face patriotic prejudice and official censure, 

uniting 1n-a unanimous protest which would not cease as long 
: as the war should last. 


For this he substituted: 


itical influences had 
ght to bear on the 
of this resolution and [4 
‘did not represent the — 
inion of the rank and 
French cooperators. — 
and Austria, through 
enner of Vienna, an- 
d their intention to ab- 
pm voting since they 
d of the major part of 
* speech and_ resolu-. 
Dr. J. P. Warbasse, of — 
York, drew attention to 
onsistency of a declara- 


wr the control of land 
w materials, since the | 
hment of such con- — 
one .of the major | 
ments of cooperators in | 
years, especially. in | 
ritain. But more | 
ally did the opposition | 
distrust of a system | 


ote 
ra se \\lly 


2%, 


Aah es sh 
sey: 
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~ 


perpetuate economiic 
and its belief in. free 


sor Gi ted out, the forces that make for the 
n of reactionary economic and militarist policies in the 
countries also are minorities; and with its twenty- 
ion organized workers, the International Coopera- 
ce is likely in the future to have a very consider-. 
‘upon world opinion, especially if it perfects its 
tional and propaganda methods. Much of the subse- 
ion, indeed, was given to the subject of education. 
onference was held of those who as teachers or ad- 
rs a arily responsible forthe educational work 
es in the different countries, and it was 
links among them, especially to the end 
t aterni 1 fellowship might be more 
eveloped within the movement. The women dele- 
eld separate meetings and, principally under 


ritain, decided to form an international 
men’s unions within the central cooperative. 
different countries to extend their educa- 
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Vian ye . oe art 
cial treaties which Emblem of the Swiss Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative 
; Mes See Societies 


purpose, leaving it rather to the principal national cooper-— 


at work accomplished by the Women’s — 


In case that the folly of 
man should provoke another 
war, the I. C. A., without 
contesting the right of every Nee 
country to defend its inde- 
pendence, but considering that 
any war, even a defensive 
one, should_not be allowed to 
settle differences between na- 
tions, is confident that the co- 
operators of all countries, 
even those who believe them- 
selves to be victims of ag- 
gression, will not hesitate to 
defy patriotism and official 
censorship and will unite to 
impose on the belligerents 
the cessation of the conflict 


and the adoption of the 
method of peaceful arbitra- | 
tion. 


Even worse was the depar- 
ture from his original report 
in a speech in which he com- 
pared the responsibility of the 
cooperators to that of the 
guide at the rear of a moun- 
taineering party whose duty it 
was to follow his party [his 
country] even when he knew 
that it was on the wrong 
path! = 
In its practical work, the 
congress was conservatively 
progressive. It was unani- 
mous in its desire for increased machinery of interna- 
tional cooperative trading but did not see its way to 
establish immediately an effective new machinery for that 


ative concerns to make their own arrangements and to 
report at a later time on desirable steps for closer coordination 
of such efforts. It listened with great interest to various 
proposals for organizing international credits, especially with | ae 
a view to facilitating the exchange of goods between countries 
with fluctuating exchange rates, but came to no definite con- — 
clusion as to the establishment of an international credit 
agency of its own. It voted, however, in favor of “all pos- — 
sible measures to ensure the removal of any government or — 
other obstacle to international cooperative trading” and of | 
watchfulness on the part of the International Alliance and the | 
International Committee of Wholesale Societies (which is 
the agency primarily responsible for the fostering of interna- 
tional cooperative trading) to the end “that any special 
schemes set up under the League of Nations or by individual 
governments for the facilitation of trade by credits-or other-— 
wise are on lines suitable to the circumstances of the coopera- 
tive movement and are used to the utmost by the movement.” 
The constitution of the Alliance itself underwent a num- 
ber of significant alterations, aiming in the main at raising it 
from the position of a loose federation of organizations and 
individuals to a position in which it may definitely attempt 
to influence social and economic conditions internationally 
in other words at making it a real international, comparable 


ORO 

in influence to othe pela Tate ce oe Lhe and aie 
union movements. ‘This is to be achieved in the main by a 
gradual substitution of membership of national unions for 
that of individual cooperative organizations and a strengthen- 
ing of the financial position of the Alliance. / 

A subject of considerable concern to all cooperators proved 
to be the relation of the consumers’ cooperative movement to 
the trade union movement, and more especially the relation 
of the cooperative organizations to their own employes. It 
was felt generally that both on the employers’ and the em- 
ployes’ sides the right attitude had not yet been found, that 
too often the natural desire of the workers to have a share 
in the management of the plants was thwarted by too one- 
sided a representation of the consumers’ interests in the man- 
agement and that, on the other hand, too often the unions 
treated the cooperative establishments exactly as though they 
were concerns of private capitalism and exacted terms that 
were not reasonable considering the special difficulties of a 
form of organization the success of which should be looked 
upon by them as of the greatest consequence to their own. 


Dante After Six Centuries 


By Joseph K. Hart ey 


HE period culminating in the century of Dante > 

was one of the world’s great ages. Our own age, 

so different from it in many ways, grew out of it, 

rests back upon it and is largely explained by it. 

Any great man is a window through which later ages may, if 

_ they choose, look long and steadily at the age in which he 

‘lived. Through Dante, the Middle Ages live for us again. 

But a window, to be useful, must be set so that the light can 

shine through it. If we'are to see Dante aright, and through 
him his age, we must see him in the light of history. 

All ancient civilizations developed within the bounds of 
their own traditions and folkways. In Greece, in the ex- 
panding days of the Persian wars, those traditional bounds 
were broken through and the Greek spirit overflowed in 
what history has since called, usually with some invidious 
implication, the ‘‘sophist movement.” This movement was 
the. first great adventure of the human mind beyond’ the 
bounds of established habit and custom into the untraveled 
regions of imagination and intellect. Inevitably such an ad- 
venture made room for many sordid and petty deeds; on such 
events we need not dwell. “The movement as a whole pro- 
vided a profoundly positive outcome. ‘The fact that most 


of the sophists produced nothing of worth proves nothing.. 


One of them, the greatest of them all, Socrates, carried his 
task to its completion, opened a pathway into the unsuspected 
realm of moral intelligence, and promised a new era to the 
race of men. Of him, because of these things, John Stuart 
Mill wrote, many centuries later: “Humanity cannot be too 
often reminded that a man once lived by the name of Socra- 
tes.” 
But Socrates died in 399 B. C., bringing to its close that 
first brief adventure of the heen spirit outside its ancient 
walls of habit. 
tive. Few were brave enough to want to see it continued 
or repeated. Socrates paid the penalty for his adventure- 
someness. “The world wanted safety, not adventure. From 
that time forward for some seventeen hundred years, the 
major efforts of the race were to be directed to the setting 
up of impregnable defences against any further contacts be- 
tween the assured civilization inside the walls and the chaos 
that assuredly lay outside. Plato and Aristotle, moving back- 


et September 14 marked the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death. 


: Finally. fe relations - ne 
International Labor Bureau were discussed. at son 


-and beac the bulwark of order throughout the rem 


To most, the period seemed wholly destruc- 


of the ‘cooperative mov 


and the desire to be repreened as strongly as. Poss 
bureau was general. 

The city of Basle Bee an ideal meeting place! 
ators. It has more to show of concrete cooperati 
plishments. than any other city of its size. Its ¢ 
dairy, for instance, supplies nearly two-thirds of the 
tants with milk. By investing in the shares of the 
meat packing concern, the Swiss unions are gradually - 
izing” this important industry. The shoe factories, § 
and other producing establishments of Basle are t 
modern organization. Lastly, a féte given on. t 
green of Freidorf, the first medern industrial. housin 
ment of some size to be financed entirely with co 
capital (to be described in a later issue of the § 
demonstrated to the delegates the great possibilities o 
ative enterprise in that neglected field. - 

The next Congress will probably be held at Ghe 


ward toward security, gave the intellectual “slant”! 
developments of those centuries. In good time, the 1 
Empire established what looked like permanence in th 
cal affairs of the world. Humanity attempted to su 
itself with definitions and limitations and legalisms ¢ 
intimidate itself with soldiery. The world seemed 
way to a permanent and finished social order. 

But two fundamental movements, one from wit 
other from without, challenged and tested this fnalieg” 
first of these, coming from within, took the form o 

mand for the release of the inner, personal life of men 
the limitations of old definitions and from the degrading 
of the unknown and the new. This was the Christian 
ment, a movement that for two centuries threatened 
stroy the Empire. But by the end of the Third | 
Christianity had been safely organized into the Chur 
Church had been accepted as the official religious org 
tion of the Empire, and, though the Middle Ages had 
adventurers, the danger "from that direction was largel; 
for many centuries. 

The second challenge came from the outside. Bar 
invasions from the North threw terrific primitive ¢ 
against the weakened forces of civilization in the South 
conflict went on for centuries; it came to its climax | 
Fifth Century of the Christian era. The issues were 
in doubt. All over the outlying provincés, the older 
of civilization practically disappeared. In the center of € 
Rome succumbed, outwardly; but after several cent 
turmoil, that newer Rome, the Holy Roman Empire, 


of these centuries. For nearly a thousand years, alon 
borders of this ordered world, social chaos continued, 
sions and warfare preoccupying the time and energies 
What wonder, then, that in the centers of order all 
stantial thinking of men was turned to the task of prot 
the civilization that remained from the dangers that : 


¥:: 


yond the bounds of order! Statesmen labored for a th 
years to develop a permanent, unquestionable political 
based on the unimpugnable forms of law. Religious s 
men directed all their energies to the organization — 


-“Christendom”’ so august that not only would none ¥ 


its borders dispute its sway, but even those outside 
be compelled to bow before it! Even scientists labors 


i who rough eeu eeodsatid ‘years, strove with 
ools of imagination and logic to draw the myriad 
these political, religious, social and moral develop- 
ther and organize them into one final structure 
ion. Greatest of such workers was Thomas Aqui- 
completed this task. He brought together into one 
all the diverse lines of development that had run 
ese devious ages, and gave the final constructive 
to the building of the centuries. He finished the 
al universe and made it a universe in which men 
» again securely dwell! 

e thing alone remained to make the work of these seven- 
| centuries complete. Aquinas made a philosophical struc- 
bookish universe, in which men of intellectual quality 
d themselves at home. Most men are not intellec- 
ore common men could find themselves comfortable 
universe, they must see it ee ices into” a real 


Plato. But beside him stands Dante, mightier 
1e great artist is ever greater than the great 
Dante, with his all-inclusive historical imagina- 
grasp of the majestic Principles of good, and 


nd 6h canvas Suhercon he paints aie large gesture 
re control those universal pictures of human life and 
and destiny, covering every corner of existence, earth, 
tory, hell and paradise, until the bare structure Aquinas 
im turns very human, very real, very understandable 
ificant, very | terrible and intimate to the souls of 
nether those souls be good or bad. Dante stands on 
treme heights of the Middle Ages; he sums up all the 
in his own experience, poetic and Creative ; and 
there, like a true creator, he cries: “Let there be 
eaning, significance, human quality, convincing reality 
pert structure that has ae oo the shadows 


“ it He a oe The eornaik of the past are over: 
-¢ looks: untroubled: and serene! 

the future of that age, as we know now, held little 
re - Dante is the most tragic of figures. He was the 
is Ache true Mediaevals: When he died in 1321, the 
f the moderns” 
was it that made Dante the sternest moralist of the 
ue fibre ‘of the mediaeval aspiration for a salvation 
ve him from the sins and shames of earth, and 
on ut aie years his j junior, the first care- 


tions not aires on ihe bea books, - 

itself wistfully forgetful of those older a. 

Foes singing: lyric loves down every flowery 
e Middle see are over: the new birth 


A, - be sure: stead or since. Some, ea: 
ity of Truth, cling still to the world con- 
and made human seul ante, finding in 


tiest master of organizing ttnellert in the cen- 


was already a youth of seventeen! 


-- of the modern centuries. 
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_ again, like Socrates of old, or Petrarch and the many since 


‘ 


his time: not knowing where they Zo, but going just the same, 
trusting the impulses that push them into the Unknown Lands, 
And these two types of men, holding each its own interpre- 
tation of life, have made great disputations in the world, 
these tenturies: Can the world and human life be summed 
up in some final argument, some Summa Theologiae, some 
Divine Comedy? Or are the ways still open into the Un- 
known Lands, and will returning adventurers evermore bring 
back from ene tales that cannot be crowded between the 
coverings of those old books? 


Dante stands, and will stand for centuries as the Great 
Poet of the world complete. For this reason, practically all 
who have turned the corner that Petrarch turned and who 
share in their souls the hopes of the undetermined future 
of democracy will pass him by. And this will be their loss. 
For the friends of democracy still need to learn the lessons 
of history and to be disciplined by their efforts to understand 
the achievements of the ages, of any age. 
never be possible until our teachers shall help us to read our 
Dantes, not as absolute voices or oracles of final wisdom, 
but as the supreme voices of their own particular ages, ex- 
pressing the profoundest hopes and tendencies of their own 


ages, but subject always to the still more profound criticisms j 


of the ages yet to be. 

No man is absolute. Dante, indeed, shows evidences that 
the change exhibited in Petrarch had already begun to be. 
He lived in a great age, himself one of the great of his age. 
Seen in the perspective of history, we find in him the highest 
issues of the Middle Ages, its noblest aspirations and beliefs, 


-as well as its most unshakable dogmatisms and narrownesses ; 


and finding such things in him, we can the better under- 
stand the past that still holds powerful sway over much of 
our own life, sometimes with the same unshakable dogma- 
tisms and narrownesses. We can see that Dante does not 
belong to the modern world. His moral judgments are but 
rarely ours; his conceptions of life and destiny not ours at 
all (except for those who, even today, still live in and of 
his age). 

We are at times inclined to take for granted that our age 
is greater than any other. But-we may well doubt whether 
our age can be as great as the age of Dante unless we can 
show productions as great as his age showed. And at the 
least this will mean some things about which there is now 
much room for doubt. Are we producing statesmen who can — 
envisage, over against the absolutisms of Dante’s times, a 
world order of democratic peace that will still be virile 
enough to defeat the dangers of decay? Have we religious 
leaders who can transform the religious aspirations of the 


world, eliminating their ancient absolutistic qualities and as- — 


suring to them the democratic qualities of mercy, justice and 
love? Have our scientists constructed a physical uniyerse, 


not of absolutes and finalities, but one in which inquiry is — 


forever stimulated ? 


But above all we need artists, chiefly great poets, who — 


shall be able to illuminate such a universe and make it hu- 


man and desirable—not as did Dante with the hard morali- — 


ties of an Inferno, but with the social aspirations and moral 
glories of the democratic future; not with incidental splashes 


of light and color, or with momentary touches of pretty 


fancy, of which we have so much today; but with the sus- 


tained movement of great genius, which has assimilated ala J 
the mighty forces at work under and within the democratic — 9 


ages and which, holding full well that the end of the ages 


has not come, can give to this bewildering modern universe 


quiet beauty and human fellowship, and so enable us to feel 


somewhat at home in the world while we go forward with 


our work! 


~~ 
ee 


But this will likely — 


_ 
‘of illimitable spaces and whirling energies long touches of au : 


‘it the one secure haven of the spirit in ie midst of the storms 
Others adventure again and yet 


as: 


HAT to do with the aged employe, too feeble 
to continue to maintain the pace set by industry, 


lately become a subject of considerable discus- 
sion among industrial managers. In the small industrial 
units of twenty-five years ago, the problem of the old man 
i was easily solved in various informal ways by managements 
: who knew their employes intimately—knew their needs and 
the financial condition of their families. 
; It has been the American custom to use old employes 
around the plants in odd jobs such as gate tending, running 
__ elevators, serving as watchmen and so on, until the men be- 
came too feeble to continue work of any kind. Informal 
j pensions were granted where needed to prevent destitution. 
en Probably the majority of our manufacturing concerns to- 
_.. day continue these methods crude as they are, because no 
really satisfactory alternative has been offered. 

But these informal methods have serious defects which be- 
gin to show as soon as the size of the plant is increased to 
the point where intimate contact between management and 
employes is lost. If it is generally known among the em- 
ployes that the company takes care of men who need help, 
so that they count on it, the policy tends to become a reward 
iS for shiftlessness. “The more thrifty a man has been the less 
; certain he is of getting a pension or an “‘odd job.” 
ae been a common experience among larger companies, which 
must leave the foreman or under officials to determine which 
. employes shall receive aid, that-favoritism is apt to be shown. 
_. Sooner or later a charge will be laid at the door of the man- 
es agement that it has dealt unfairly. Serious troubles have 
arisen from rumors in certain factories, often without any 
foundation, that “enemies of labor’ have been rewarded. 

Some employers at this point have questioned whether 
they should do anything at all for their superannuated em- 
ployes. They have argued that it is American tradition that 
every man should stand on his own feet and meet his risks 
of life from his own earnings; that American rates of wages 
are higher than those of nearly all the other countries in the 
pes world; and that to assume responsibility for the support of 
a their superannuated workers is to encourage pauperism. — 

‘Theories and practice, however, as in most instances, do 
not coincide. 
increasing numbers and employers cannot overlook him. As 

- Edward T. Devine has shown us in his Misery and Its 
Causes, even the thrifty lose their savings in many kinds of 
disasters and the penniless old man is not necessarily the re- 
sult of a life of improvidence. After all, is not industry 
- responsible for a condition that has thus grown coincidently 
_ with the growth of the industrial system, whether directly a 
_ result of it or not? “What is the moral obligation, if any, 
of the industrial employer with respect to the support of his 
employes in their old age?” ‘This question was recently 
_ asked of a selected list of college professors, sociologists, social 
workers, business executives and labor Teaders i in all parts of 
the United States. 
The replies varied widely; there euinell to be no common 
ground. About half of those who answered saw the obligation 
as primarily that of the state instead of the employer, but 
others argued as strongly for the reverse, saying that the 
‘principal feature to avoid is the paternalism of state insur- 
ance and state pensions, and pointing to Germany as an ex- 
ample of a state which made its workers dependent upon it. 
Few maintained squarely that on an ethical basis the em- 
ployer | is under any real moral a to care for ne 
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By Cores ie ames 


yet unable to live withvut his pay envelope, has 


It has 


The indigent old man of industry is with us in. 


aces enleies But the majority a thd 
indicated a belief that somehow, for one reason or al 
he is responsible. These iter answers take the p 
that it is expedient for industry to accept the responsib 
or perhaps that there is a moral obligation arising from 
rent opinion, which, in the practical affairs of life, af 
determines moral obligation. A social worker, after d 
the existence of any basic moral obligation, express 
same thought, by saying that when she found a destitu 
man she looked first to his family to obtain ‘support fo 
failing that, she went to his last employer; then if she 
not get aid for him there was nothing left but char 
a few rich givers, or maintenance at the state’s expen 
So the problem really becomes practical instead of 
retical, When all is said and done, an employer who 
make a practice of throwing his old derelicts out fo 
to support would soon be looked. at askance. He woul 
tually draw the contempt of the community, and 
ill-will of his employes for his heartlessness. “This 
cially true in the typical small factory towns of 
-where every act of an employer is known by all str 
society. Whether he is under any moral obligation 
he must do something for those old employes who 
served him faithfully and who have not accumulated 
cient savings to support themselves in their old age. In 
this belief is so widely accepted today that there is a 
~spread feeling among workmen that it is their righ 
ceive such support during their declining years. 
A new experiment in dealing with the problem ha 
made in the larger industrial establishments that have 
duced so-called “pension systems.” Definite rules hay 
drafted defining who shall be eligible for pensions ani 
large the pensions shall be. Usually, in fact, in all but 
two instances, the employe, on retirement, after a spet 
length of service—fifteen or twenty years—and after 4 
ing a specified age—usually from sixty to seventy yeal 
entitled to receive I or 2 per cent of his average wages 
plied by the number of years he has served. Thus t 
sion is made proportional to wages and to length of serv 
Such pension plans or systems have been introduced ii 
dustries of all kinds, but individually they have been o 
or adapted from one another. There are only a few ori 
patterns and these may be classed in three general typ 
123 systems recently studied, 79 were of the non-contribi 
discretionary type; 24 were of the. non-contributory 
tractual type, and 20 of the contributory type. eget 
these 123 plans, by the way, are over ten years old. 
‘These types need a word of explanation as the 
enclature is arbitrary and not strictly accurate. Within 
group a wide variety of plans is found and the dividing 
between the three groups are not distinct. By far the la 
number of plans are the non-contributory, discretionary 1 
that is they are. paid for by the employers without part 
tion by the employes, and the rules are worded. so that 
employers retain complete discretion as to the payment oO! 
pensions. A typical discretionary clause reads: : 
Retirement allowances may be withheld or terminated in c 
\ of misconduct on the part of the beneficiary or for other cau 
sufficient in the judgment of the Retirement Allowance Board 
warrant such action, 
_ This discretionary feature, which RRR Ei: the gr 
makes possible inequitable treatment as between. individ 
If the pension is a payment for services rendered then 
is an obligation, whether moral or contractual. Disc 
clauses of this nature can be justified i in 1 but one of two 


La pears oper Bie: in oe it is very Peco 
0 unnecessary complications. — It is practically al- 
rollary of contributory systems that representatives 
loyes must be placed on the board that administers 
this means, of course, that the employer re- 


instance, Elbert H. Gary advocates treating “the 
g ‘(referring to all kinds of welfare work) as a 
oposition, drawing the line so that you are just 
us Beg ble at ae same time. eteeping your ae 


ie ee not he purely a 
For the most part it has been expected 
” in one way or another. An examina- 
motives ne to pee patnocaiction 


Gee to his. fortieth. year, 
. if the man leaves at forty-one, 
years” of service during the declining years 


is. : age, oe ith his nee is fired, 
is ; r for nearly as much faithful 
et his 3 is eRe peppers under 


b at. "all oes oad aah retire- 
one oe to cause discharge. 


amor he es eens 


control, and many balpiovers are not willing to do © 


_ yalue out of the plans, it is no more than their due. | 
_ tude was found only among men actually receiving pensions. 


e to ieee will ied him full tae to a 


is Three | companies ee 


* scope of this paper. 


Poze EOD: eS 


ney are Men who had worked all their productive _ 
years in the mills and knew no other life could not bear to 


think they were going to be forced to change. But rules are 


useless unless they are enforced; so the old men had to leave. 

Then again in a certain company without any pension sys 
tem for which service records were examined, 48.6 per cent 
of the-men over sixty-five had been with the company less __ 
than three years and only 14.7 per cent had served over 
twenty years. ‘There would be only two alternative solu- 
tions for this condition; either the bulk of the aged employes 
would be no better off aden a pension plan than without it, 
or else an age limit of, say, forty or forty-five would have 
to be placed on the men hired. Would this not tend to ace 
centuate the growing evil of cutting off means of earning 
a livelihood from men who are unfortunate enough to lose 
their jobs after they have reached forty-five? a 

Qn the other hand case after case might be cited of men 
who have clung to their jobs after they were not fit to work 
any longer, have suffered under bosses who have taken ad- 
vantage of their position, merely because they must have, to 
sustain them, that pension only a few years ahead of them. 
Moreover, statistics show that there is a marked tendency 
for pensioners to die soon after the upheaval of retirement. 

And finally, it cannot be considered wholly humane to 
force old men by the terms of pension plans to accept the ig- 
nominy of charity no matter how tactfully veiled or excused. 
Apparently pension systems of the types in common operation 
do not establish a means for humanely getting rid of the 
superannuated employes after all. 


t 


_ 3. To Improve THE Morar or THE WorRKING FoRCE 
AND THus Improve ErricieNcy. In the reports from the 
companies having pension plans, 46 out of 63 who mentioned 
the point said that the installation of the plan had been ap- 
preciated by the employes and 16 said they thought efficiency 
had been promoted. Fifteen qualified their statements by 
saying that the older employes had appreciated it. It must 
be remembered, however, that almost all the plans are still 
new. 

A number of labor leaders and other workingmen and wo- 
men were interviewed to ascertain their feelings as to pen- 
sions and workers’ insurance. There seemed to be a wide- . 
spread impression that in all plans of this kind there is an 
ulterior purpose and that if the workers do get ou of 

rati- 


The official position of the American Federation of Labor 
voices the attitude apparently accepted by all organized labor, 
namely, opposition to all insurance or pensions by employers. 
Samuel Gompers says: 

Paternalism either in government or in industry is abhorrent, — 

It takes away the initiative of the workers who should them- — 

selves prepare for old age or the proverbial “rainy day.” Where 

the workers receive an adequate wage—one that will permit — 
them to live as an American should live—they will provide their — 
own pension system, and whatever men do for themselves in- — 
creases their value as workers. It brings independence and a — 
desire to live as men should live, without fear of losing that 

which will protect them in their old age. Labor, therefore, re- 
fuses to place in the hands of employers a weapon that can take 
away from the workers at the last moment any benefit: that 
depends upon their servility. [Italics author’s.] 


gender more suspicion ‘and hatred, ea it inspires appre 
tion and gratitude among the bulk of the workers, si 
both old and young workers weie found to suspect that there 
were ulterior motives behind the pension schemes. ‘The ar 

swer rests perhaps not with the existence of the system but 
with the method of installation and the general relations be- 
tween the management and the employes, a matter outside | 
Suffice it to note here that where 


are anplescant pennies a pension ‘system aie aes as added 


4. To Repuce Lasor Turnover. There are two theories 

as to how pensions and other forms of workmen’s insurance 
reduce turnover. First, they are supposed to indicate a sympa- 
: thetic attitude on the part of the management, thus inducing 

men to work for employers who are thoughtful in this re- 
spect, and may, therefore, be supposed to be kind in other 
ways; second, these systems are expected to hold the work- 
ers because of the financial loss incurred by leaving. 

Extensive investigation among both employers and working 
people has failed to bring to light any definite indication that 
pension systems have any influence whatever toward reduc- 
ing turnover among younger employes, a fact corroborated by 
managers of some of the systems apparently most successful. 

On the other hand, from the viewpoint of the employer, 
there is no point in inducing the older men to stay. It is 
increasingly hard for the older men to get jobs and they 
would not ordinarily leave an employer anyway. In short, 
the effect of pensions on turnover seems to be to repress 
it where the need to leave it free is greatest from the 
employer's standpoint. Where the need for improvement 
really exists, pensions either fail to influence turnover, or 
else actually increase it. - 


5. To Create A New Disciptinary Hop on THE EM- 
PLoyEs. Although few managers admit that there is any ele- 
ment of this intent in their plans, pension schemes have been 
used in a variety of disciplinary ways. Instances have been 
cited in the SurvEY of occasions where strikers have been 
threatened with the loss of pension rights. A well known 
company makes a practice, in the name of efficiency,-of re- 
ducing their men as they approach retirement age, both in 
salary and in authority. “The manager admitted confiden- 
tially that “he could not get away with this” unless these older 
men were controlled by the prospect of the pension. 

A pension expert who has been instrumental in the creation 
of many plans, and who has personally prepared systems for 

some of the largest industrial companies, in commenting on a 
different kind of scheme suggested as a substitute for pen- 
sions, said: “From the standpoint of the individual employer, 
it would have the disadvantage, if it became anywhere near 
universal, that it would not tie the employes to him,”—the 
sense being that the ordinary pension would “tie the em- 
ployes to him.” 

- Most theorists who have discussed pensions maintain that 
they are, in-essence, deferred pay. ‘This theory, if accepted, 
throws the entire scheme of pensions, under any ordinary 
plan, into a system of tontine insurance. ‘The tontine prin- 
ciple, which is now almost universally condemned, provides 

benefits for the few survivors out of the contributions of 
many ; it is a grand gambling scheme of insurance. Now if 
pensions are deferred pay, the portion of the wage thus de- 
ferred and used to pay the pensions of the few who become 
eligible is irretrievably lost to those who die or fail to satisfy 

_ requirements extending throughout the entire period of pro- 
ductive life. The few who both live and satisfy the require- 
ments get pensions the cost of which is paid in small part 

by their own deferred pay, but mostly by the deferred pay 
of others who have died or not complied with the rules. 

The test of whether or not pensions are deferred pay is 

not the lowering of wages where the system is in operation, 
but, wages being the same in two similar establishments, the 
act that the pension system in one attracts employes 
from the other. Where the likelihood of receiving the pen- 
sion is surrounded by doubt in the minds of the employes, 
‘it is probable that it partakes only infinitesimally, if ‘at all, 
_ of the principle-of deferred pay. But where the employes 
become the least bit interested in the pension plan or ex- 
ectant of its benefits, it immediately becomes deferred pay 
‘in essence. ‘This applies equally to ‘‘pension policies” where 
there is no system, but where the employer gives pensions in- 
ormally to his needy employes. As soon as the employes see 


proof to workers of the sinister purposes of the management. whe 
of also, the pensions become essentially “deferre 


or bought by another company with a different policy. 


assuming as far distant future obligations. ; a 


“But wherever this principle comes into opera 
ployer ipso facto becomes responsible to the employ; 
amount of the deferred pay. He should no long 
to withhold or pay it at will. The principle of funds i 
should govern. That it does not do so is perhaps ] 
this feature of pensions has not been fully recogn 
by the law courts of this country. Of course this is 
apparent in the case of contributory systems where | 
the ‘deferred pay’ is put through the books in 4 gre 
tempt at camouflage as having been given to the é 
and then taken back again and held for the payment 
sions (the employes seldom actually seeing their 
“contributions” ). In such cases especially it seems: 
that, sooner or later, the funds thus held will be jud 
be trust funds, and therefore subject to all the rigorou 
governing responsibility by the administrators of such 
~ Yet almost every system in existence today speci 
nies such responsibilities in the wording of its rules, a 
any lawyer must recognize the futility of such deni 
the question once brought before the courts. 

There is another complication which is of major 
ance. ‘This is the cost. Few employers seem to ré 
probable course of the cost of their pension scheme 
they introduce them. Actuaries, again and again, 
warned people that the ordinary pension plans, if car 
logically and fairly, may eventually cost 10 per cent | 
payroll or perhaps double that for any normal gro uW 
cording to the details of the benefits. Yet if any in 
pension ‘plan actually began to rise to such figures, i 
immediately be discontinued or changed, for few ce 
tive businesses could stand the additional burden. As% 
ter of fact, no actuary can foretell what the cost of a Dt ; 
plan will ultimately be. In addition to the uncertain 
life which enter into the usual life insurance, there . 
the case of pensions such factors as: 

' Changes in the rate of turnover in the company ; : a 

General changes in wage rates; ' 

Fluctuation of the time after which the employe cannot { 

tinue to work efficiently ; 

Strikes or general industrial changes; 

Improvements in sanitation and in methods of preventiay ; 

dustrial diseases, allowing | a greater percentage of employs 

reach retirement age; 

Changes in machines or methods of work. - (a 
Most of these extra factors are quite unpredictable ant 
attempt to estimate them is pure buncombe. A 

From the standpoint of the employe, on the other } 
the prospect of the pension is dangled before him as § 
thing to which he is entitled as a reward for faithful set 
Yet he would be wise not to count on it, considering 
chances there are of his finally failing to receive it. 

He may die; he may get a better job and leave the 
pany ; he may he fired. The company may not pay hi 
pension after he reaches retirement age—it reserves the 
not to if it-sees fit; it may discontinue the entire plat 
fore or perhaps ee he reaches retirement age because o 
unexpected increase in cost; it may discontinue the plar 
cause of a change of policy—it reserves the right to di 
tinue the plan at any time; or the company may be dis 


To sum up: It seems to be expedient for employers to” 
vide some means for taking care of their employes during 
age, but none of the various schemes for industrial pen: 
in current use meet the exigencies satisfactorily and ft 
cost is a matter of great uncertainty, which the companie es 


But there is a possible substitute for pensions which 
parently meets most of the objections raised in this ai 
which has a cost that can be estimated closely and w 
involves no long time obligations. A sketch of this subs 
will be presented in the Survey for September 24. — 
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Conducted by 
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central labor unions, conducted classes for work- 
Springfield and Holyoke, Mass. This work will 
1uec during ‘the next school year. In personnel and 
f instruction the courses did not differ greatly from 
fered in the trade union colleges and other experi- 
1 workers’ education. which seem to have gained a 
thold in America during the past two years. But, 
e know, Amherst «was the first American college 
-a direct charge in the responsibility for work of 
And except for the very interesting experiment 
n Mawr Summer School, the field is one to which 
ges have yet to commit themselves. 
many men who are connected with our colleges 
versities are of the opinion that there is little to be 
rom the attempt to adapt those institutions to the 
ts of workers’ education. Among organized work- 
are more than a few who will agree with them. 
latter, a number whose insight and whole-hearted 
n the problem entitle their opinions to consideration 
pect are frank to state their belief that no American 
either willing or equipped to give the working 
material of value to ‘them. They feel that if the work 
, it must be organized ‘and controlled ex- 
by organized labor. On the other hand there are 


ited to admit ie diseardine of any possible agency 
trial. They hold that, in spite of the 
& ous difficulties, the colleges may have something 
er to working men and women, and that the latter 
©. a very peeve seer nars even a humanizing— 


: The tiatle union. college has their complete sup- 
hey. ik that the ny ies and universities also 


1 ey alt not be ecopied hick. 
ae that a pragmatic. conclusion will be reached 
have tried ae eee and hit and missed a sufh- 


“ te: ae to eck why have peeked 


rt of almost any contention. But the factual 
down here for what it may be worth. 


sun nmer of 1920. At this conference there were repre- 


An executive connie of 
ne ‘members representing the labor 
1 ‘ and five representing Amherst Col- 
ie atter was the executive secretary, who 
dvise with the committee but was to have 
ce tive committee drew up all rules of or- 


4 ne as ‘it has delegated that 
ual classes. It decided that its rul- 
for one year only, so that its future 


RING a se year ‘Aatherst: Ctlene: working with 


seem to offer material that is usable. 


ses grew from: a conference held in Springfield 


the central labor unions of te and 


‘oke, one in Springfield—met with more success. 


Db bound si the eos mistakes of j its. 


REGISTRATION 


The courses will be open to all men and women affiliated with 
the labor organizations which are a party to this venture, and 
also to any working man or woman who is interested in educa- 
tion, and will agree to undertake the obligations required of the 
students in these classes. Each class will start work as soon as 
a sufficient number have registered for a given course. 


FEES 


It is no more expected that the fees of the working students 
will meet the expenses of conducting the classes, \than is the 
tuition of resident students expected to meet the expenses of 
established colleges and universities throughout the country. As 
soon as a class is organized, however, each member will be 
required to contribute $2 which will be placed in a fund the 
use of which will be determined by the class itself. It may 
vote to return the deposits to members whose attendance has — 
come up to. a given standard, to devote the fund to the purchase ~ 
of books for the use of the class, or to put it to any other pur- 
pose which it deems fit. Sufficient funds are available to meet 
the mecessary expenses of the classes for the current year. 


INSTRUCTION © 


Instruction will be given by members of the faculty of Am-— 
herst College. 

Classes are to be limited to small groups. In general the 
number of a class shall not be more than twenty-four, nor less 
than twelve. 

Each class will meet once a week for a period of two hours. 

Most of the groups \will meet in the evening, although an- 
other hour may be arranged. 

Each group is to be self-administering. It is to select its sub- 
ject for study, confirm the executive committee’s choice of in- 
stryctor, establish and enforce its own standard of work, decide . 

"upon the disposition of the fees of its members, and regulate alk’ 
other details connected with its work. 

The instructor is to plan and conduct his work with the ad- 
vice and consent of the class or of a class committee. In all 
matters the instructor will deal directly with the class, or if the 
class so elects, through representatives of. its own choosing. 

The members of the classes are to attend regularly (unless 

prevented by unavoidable causes), to do the reading assigned, 
to maintain the standard of work set by the group, and to 
live up to the other obligations imposed upon them by the classes — 
of which they are members. 

The classes are to be conducted upon the ‘discussion method. 
A careful program of study will be followed, but each member 
will have an opportunity to question the instructor and his fel- 
low members, and to express his own opinion upon matters 
under discussion. 


The announcement also contained outlines of certain 
courses that might be offered if there were sufficient elections. 
These announcements, with registration blanks, were dis- 
tributed late in September. On October 1, a sufficient num- | 
ber had registered to warrant the starting of four classes—_ 
two in economics, one in practical English, and one in mathe- — 
matics. The latter two failed.- It seemed to the instructors 
in charge that the classes required work of a very elementary — 
character which duplicated courses already offered by the 
night high schools. The classes in economics—one in Ho 
They were 
continued until the close of the college year in June, and it 
is upon the basis of their experience that the executive co ‘ 
mittee decided to continue the work next year. 

The Springfield class met in a hall of the Central Labor 
Union Building. There was an enrollment of sixteen, a: 
the attendance was very regular. There were no women 
in this class. All of the men were trade union members 
The Holyoke class was somewhat larger. It met in the 
Holyoke High School. There was an enrollment of thirty- 
two with an average attendance of about twenty-five. — 
in Springfield, there was a nucleus of officers of the Cen: 
Labor Union, and-of trade union officials. In addition th 


were a number of trade | union | rank and file, a foreman or 
two, at least one technician, and a ‘sprinkling of business 


men, politicians, city employes, professional men, and about 
eight women—almost all of the latter school teachers and 
college graduates. Both classes showed a definite interest 
in the work of the year—an attempt to make a critical ex- 
amination of certain phases of the control of industrial so- 
ciety. 
There is much discussion as to whether or not workers’ 
classes actually maintain “‘college standards.” From the ex- 
perience of these two classes, it would seem that the question 
is a peculiarly barren one. . Certainly, many of the same 
questions were raised in the classes for workers that were 
raised in classes within the college proper. But certainly, 
the reaction of the two groups to such problems, their analy— 
ses, their definitions of issues, their conclusions, were quite 
_ different. It seems more nearly accurate and fruitful to 
state that the work was as valid in the one as in the other. 
‘The issues were defined, and problems followed home, or as 
nearly home as the class or the instructor was able to take them. 
There was no dodging of issues nor postponing of discussion 
on the ground that:a particular inquiry seemed likely to lead 
into a field that presented unusual intricacies. And the discus- 
sion in the workers’ classes was much more eager and spon- 
taneous than is ever heard in most college lecture rooms. 
Seldom did the classes fail to incur janitorial wrath by re- 
maining in session long after the time for closing. In Spring- 
field, at least, the janitor learned to go home, and to allow 
the class to lock his building for him. 

Readings were assigned, and done with reasonable faith- 
fulness. No written work was required or attempted, and 
no provision was made for grading. or Credits. 

a The work was conducted in a manner as nearly non- 

ro propagandist as reasonably human instructors with human 
‘ prejudices could make it. An attempt was made to handle 
relevant problems, to see that the important issues were 
raised, to bring forth factual information, to point out the 
sources of such information, and to demonstrate a technique 
for the handling of economic problems. Opinions and emo- 
tions were allowed to shift for themselves. 

In June, consideration was given to the problem of whether 

“or not experience justified the continuation of the classes 
for another year. Both the members of the classes and the 
executive committee decided that the work should go on. 
The college authorities also approved of its continuation and 
guaranteed its support. : 
It is always dangerous to predict what the future will 
bring. Almost unanimously, the members of last year’s clas- 
ses have signified their intentions of continuing. The officers 


e 


substantially larger than before. It is likely that a number 
of women will join the classes in Springfield. It seems, too, 
that there may be an- opportunity for offering courses in 
other subjects than economics. But spring enthusiasms do 
_ not always live until fall, and no details of the work will 
_ be authentically certain until the end of September. = 
Those who were responsible for the classes believe that 
workers’ education in the United States has come to stay. 
It seems to them that the resources of the colleges and uni- 
e versitiecs of the country should not be barred to the workers, 
_ if they are, or may be made of value to them. And it seems 
essential that this freedom of access to the worker should 
_ have ‘a de facto as well as a de jure existence. ‘They be- 
lieve that if a valid connection is possible, it will prove of 
inquestionable value to the colleges, for students without 
eisure class prejudices will probably demand that instruc- 
ion contribute to other than leisure class standards of cul- 


cae they are willing to recognize the validity of many 
oak the difficulties raised by individuals on either side. Will 
boards of trustees—many of them business men—sanction 
the unbiased education of workers who may thereby be made 


experiment in the field. 


of the unions in both cities say that the enrollments will be 


“out citizenship papers or swear allegiance to 


adape their. teaching chnique to. ‘make their materi 
ligible and of interest to the workers? Are worki 
and women willing to devote a portion of their sp 
to serious study? Are they interested in scholarship 
scientific approach that seeks facts as they exist, re noid 
distort, or ignore material that does not substantiate a 
conceived view upon any subject? 7 

The Amherst-Springfield- Holyoke classes are a | bor: 
It will not necessarily be ta dec 


experiment. If the classes fail it will not prove that 
institution may not succeed. But to those who are inter 
it seems to be an experiment that is big with promise, 
well worth the effort entailed. They would be please 
it proved its vigor by outgrowing Amherst and Spring 
and Holyoke, and spread to other colleges and indus! 
centers throughout the country. But the important ‘dl 
is not that the Amherst experiment should succeed, no 
that it should be proved that established callesey and - 
versities have a valid contribution to make to workers’ 
cation. The important thing is that workers’ education. 
be forwarded in the way that is most effective. ‘ 
F. Stacy M 
Secretary, Classes for Workers at Amherst College. 


Citizens ue Understandi 


N the borough hall of ae Ridge, N. I; on ue 

boy of seventeen occupied the mayor’s chair, a bo 
eighteen sat at the clerk’s desk and three young ‘men 
three young women occupied the seats of the town ¢ 
lors. In the presence of an audience which filled the § 
in the chamber allotted to the public, these eight young 
ple gravely, with incisiveness and not without hum 
cussed and took action upon the affairs of Glen Ridge 
pertained especially to youth. ‘The proceedings had 
corum which similar meetings of adults not infresuently 
they were cautious, sensible and businesslike. More 
one witness of them said to himself, “Why, of course.” 4 
fectly simple. And the best training for citizenship 
ever was devised. Why has no one ever thought of ‘it 
fore?” 

Indeed, why not? zs 
II 

It is easier to eet money than to keep it. It is also € 
sometimes to get a good law passed than to get good ou 
the law after it has been passed. Also, it is easier to. 
plant tyranny with free institutions than it is to keep 
institutions free and to secure to the individual citizen 
rights and privileges which the written documents de 
are his. ) 

The Gteat War has awakened the country to many th 
The American people have become vaguely aware that 1 
is something rotten in the state of Denmark, though 
have not been especially lucid in pointing out what it i 
where the remedy lies. Many and diverse have been 
ways devised since the Armistice by patriots individual 
patriots corporate to carry on what has been nebul 
known as “Americanization work.” A great many pai 
lets have been printed, a great deal of effort and money 


‘ a on 


- been expended, but it is doubtful if any one has been gr 


impressed with the results. Much of the work has been 
in a patronizing spirit, which is bad; some of it in a : 
of swallow-it-or-I’ll-shoot, which is considerably worse. 
of it has been too objective; it has, that is, been direct 
the other fellow, generally the foreign-born. Lay ar 

What after all is Americanization? Surely it is more 
making the Italian, the Russian, the Slovene, the 
Greek, learn to stumble through an English t 


thinking of je he is thinking 
or good or for ill, he is a part. But 
on Americaniza- 
not a thing Sete funda- 
e of territory. Let an earth- 
_ American continent, and, so long 
should. survive, ‘Americanism might 
‘ly in Van Dieman’s Land or Madagascar 
es ideal soil. Americanism is a matter of un- 
d ing and sympathy. The mechanics of language and 
h ery little to do with it, and patriotic 
only. an “expressio ion. To understand American 
s and to S uohiens in them is to be an American. 
- only Americanization work, therefore, which is: use- 
. important, which, indeed, is more than an irritation 
Gg pes is that wai undertakes poesia to 


erience. Schools afd calles. can 35 tide more 
ct into their students certain fundamental facts of 
ience and history, to. shake around noisily i in their 


hie see aie soverasient of te 
eople, from books or from 
a he can acquire an ‘understanding 
x Jee kes eal. to some — un- 


ee eae. success oy Ge Teed 
ae of schools os ihe coun- 


: Sel on othe: ie baie on ohithy it 

deeply. effective—common _ responsibility 
enforcement of it. ‘Self-government 
n schools; it is a new thing 
runicipal government. — 


ior citizens between the ages of 
their junior mayor, their 
caeed chief of police, judge, 
commissioner of ee pots, 


ee or was ated. “The Shior 
or ee eto shad Rees the 


HAG num- 


ior piaideaie. j 


sae Cseee comes to set ‘them | into ) relation 


‘men and women understand what government of the peopl 
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COUNCIL OF THE JUNIOR MUNICIPALITY OF GLEN RIDGE 


Glen Ridge, N. J., is fully organized and is functioning in — 
close cooperation with the adult government. Here and 
there, young people who have been stirred by the example 
‘Of? ae juniors of Glen Ridge have applied to the council 
for assistance in forming junior municipalities. It is the 
purpose of the council to establish one hundred junior muni- 
cipalities before July 1, 1922, and with this end in view 
it is offering a prize to be given to the junior government 
in a town of 20,000 or less which shall by that date be best 
organized and most active for the general welfare of the 


_ community. 


The purpose of Self-Government, Inc., is as follows: 


In general: to secure for the youth of every American com- 
munity the opportunity to share in the direction and the activi- 
ties of the life of their community, and so to acquire the knowl- 
edge and training necessary for effective political and social 
service. In particular: to make it possible for these junior 
citizens, in cooperation with their local government, to initiate 
and carry on a junior government. 


The primary concern of the junior government is to serve 
real and not fictitious needs. ‘The officials of this junior 
government, duly elected by the junior citizens, are, in com- 
pany with their fellow junior citizens, intended to assist the 
regular government so far as their capabilities may permit 
and the constituted authorities deem feasible. 


IV 


The so-called “un-American” elements in the American 
body politic are composed for the most part not at all of 
men and women who, having studied American institutions, ; 
have determined that they are unjust and incapable of giv- — 
ing that freedom of opportunity which every man and wo- 
man has a right to ask. They are composed of people who 
simply do not understand. Many of them are foreigners — 
who, having been oppressed in the name of law and order | 
at home, jump to the conclusion that insistence upon law 
and order here means oppression also, and hungrily snap at 
any political bait which seems to promise freedom from re- 
straint. They have to be enlightened. But these are not 
the worst menace. There are dthers, of old American stock, — 
who have taken their duties as citizens so lightly that they ~~ 
are completely out of touch with the fundamental idea” ele a 


they and their discontented fellows begin to ae their duty ' 
as citizens, the state of the nation will begin to mend. - 
The function of the junior municipality is to make young #3 


for ae people, by the people, means; to make them under- na 


ei: 


‘ciples. 


ir ment. 


stand he eine ‘of ‘American institutions : to foe them 1 un- au 


derstand the obligations which are the price of the rights 
which they enjoy; not to discipline them, not to teach them 
facts or theories or political methods, but to help them to 


understand. - 


America, these days, needs a good deal of understanding. 
HERMANN HAGEDORN. 


Methods of Mass Education’ 


N trying to decide on the methods of mass education, two 

principles must be kept in mind. The methods must make 
it possible, first of all, to reach the largest numbers. Secondly, 
and more important, the educational methods must be such 
as to make it possible to base the systematic instruction primar- 
ily upon the every-day life and experiences of the worker. 
This latter principle cannot be too strongly emphasized. It 
is generally recognized by pedagogues that successful educa- 


tion always passes from the known, the things with which 


the student is. familiar, to the less known and to the un- 
known: This rule of pedagogy has all too frequently been 
neglected,. especially in adult education; and in no branch 
of education is strict observation of this fundamental rule 
more necessary. Besides, the very conception of education 
makes this principle indispensable. How can we hope to 
change the natural and social environment from a source of 


fear, depression and enslavement into a source of broader 


freedom, creative imagination and stronger personality, un- 
less our educational methods take for their starting point this 
very natural and social environment of the student. 


The following methods, offered for the consideration of. 


labor educational organizations, are based on the above prin- 
Not that the writer considers all or any of them as 
possible of universal application, or as fully meeting the 
principles laid down above. ‘They are given here as the 
basis for discussion. ‘The best way to promote discussion of 
any important subject is to bring in some definite suggestion, 
however imperfect it may be. 

The shop meeting is perhaps the best available means of 
promoting mass education. As a method of reaching large 
masses, it is practically unsurpassable. From 50 to 75 per 


cent of all the organized workers attend the shop meetings 


of their respective industries. But what is more important, 


_ the shop meeting has to a degree always been, so-to say, the 
kindergarten or the elementary school of that spontaneous 


workers’ education which is the very heart of the labor move- 
It is at the shop meeting that the worker gets his 
first lessons in industrial problems, the fixing of wages, shop 
management and discipline, relations between the shop ad- 


_ ministration, the workers and the union, community rights 


and responsibilities, parliamentary: law: ‘a short, the a, b, c 
of economics and sociology. 
‘This experience of the worker could be systematically ar- 


ranged and made the starting point for more substantial — 


educational work. ‘The immediate problems of the worker 


in the shop, the shop technique and environment, could be 


made by the teacher into a project for the study of the struc- 


ture of the industry as a whole, of its inter-relation with 


other industries, of the wage system and sources of income 
in general, of the real versus the nominal wage and the cost 
of living; and from this it is only a step to the questions of 
exchange, credit, money, the nature of competitive society, 
‘periments in cooperation, etc. Such a course would in all 
probability find a ready response among the workers, since 


it could help them to defetishize their immediate environ- 
_ment. 
were getting would help them to develop more and more 
Ee vinta free agents, able to face their environment on a firmer 


They would inevitably feel that the education they 


rae 


An Oa ta article which will help to explain the present one ap- 


FAG peared in the Survey for June 25, page 441. 


‘power and control in this industrial unit. 


cation as an element. of Sibstantial importance int 
life and struggle rather than as a more or less un 
luxury. a 
The direct benefits to the chee organization tha 
be gained from making the shop meeting the educatic 
are inestimable. The shop meeting is the indust 
The power of the labor organization is proportion: 
That, 
explains more clearly than anything else the ins 
every labor organization, independent of its ideology 
ture, on the union shop which is the sine qua non of 
istence of the union. If this industrial unit should 
come the educational unit, it would quite necessarily str 
the power of the labor organization to a degree whic 
hardly be appreciated now. For educational wo 
directly at the shop meeting would naturally have to be 
on the immediate problems and environment as a p 
It would have to start with the difficulties and proble 
the industry and the organization. It would crea’ 
greatest possible opportunity for educating the entire 
bership into the common task and aspirations of the 
and for the development of a concerted volition wi 
assurance of concerted action. It would also help enor 
to develop a sufficient number of members able to 
intelligently and competently the business of the organi 
and the Various. shop: committees, such as price com: 
and grievance committees. 
While it is impossible to overestimate these - advai 
we must not overlook the very great difficulties in ‘ 
The shop meeting is often’ a very irregular affai 
many unions it meets at irregular intervals and only i 
gency cases. It must be evident that in order to do syst 
educational work at'the shop meeting it would have 
more regularly; let us say at least once a month. The 
assembly places of the shop meeting are not well ad 
educational work, and it would be difficult to 
quate accommodations for the large number of shop 
trolled by. substantial labor organizations. Besides, 
shop meeting is now usually concerned with an i 
problem of immediate vital interest, such as the sett 
of a price list, the discharge of a worker, mistreatm 
some such thing. Its members meet immediately after 
before dinner, and are anxious to get through wi 
business as soon as possible. ‘They will therefore fi 
object to the introduction of anything which would s 
be outside of its immediate task. Finally, there will 
question of getting the necessary instructors. The 
of adults, and especially workers, demands, under 
cumstances, very great skill; also, and this must be « 
sized, it demands a rather greater knowledge of the su 
than is usually allowed for. But teaching at the shop I 
ing, with the immediate environment and problems a 
project, will also involve an intimate knowledge of indu 
of the organization, and what is more important, of f 
chology of the- working people. The teacher liters 
have to be ani equal among equals. E 
All these difficulties, the writer realizes, cannot 
overcome. But the advantages of - ‘making the shop 
the educational unit seem to be so great that it 
worth while for the labor organizations to make : 
effort in this direction. If it cannot be done at o: 
the shops, it can be tried at least for a number of the k 
shops embracing, let us say, 20 per cent of the wot 
the industry. ‘There are some university men wh 
to teach; a number of others could adapt themse 
are also a number of labor men, perhaps a large 
who could with a little preparation meet all the deman 
this work. A few of the more intelligent shop : 
could be gay prepared for the ee 


instructor, especially the less 
snced, and the shop rman. hese could be pre- 
id sprewhat. on the lines of the Fabian tracts, either by 
educational department of the respective international 
ms or, whenever the problem was of a general nature, 
the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
Che local union meeting could be ‘made available even 
; than the shop meeting for purposes of mass education. 
€ attendance at the local union meetings ranges anywhere 
a IO to 25 per cent of the entire membership and reaches 
t element which takes an active interest in the life and 
ainistration of the affairs of the union. Because of their 
otion to and preoccupation with union work, this active 
nbership has little opportunity to look for edication out- 
+ of that connected with their immediate organization 
vities. It is needless to explain that everything said about 
‘spontaneous educational value of the shop meeting applies 
much larger extent to the local union meeting and the 
cutive functions connected therewith. But just because 
this spontaneous education received by the active union 
nent, just because of its important functions and part in 
“Tabor movement, it needs a much broader acquaintance 
h the general problems of social and economic life. At 
same time, popular scientific lectures arranged for these 
tings should become a sufficient attraction to make at- 
dance much larger, a need which is acutely felt by every 
or organization. ‘The local union meetings are usually 
d every other week and it would therefore be quite possible 
arrange short series of three, four or more lectures each, 
oted to a single. subject. Since attendance at the local 
on meetings always has a permanent nucleus of the same 
nbers, such series would actually amount to a popular 
S. : 
Phe same project method as ce ‘descrbal for the 
D meeting can be applied, with necessary modifications, 
the local union meeting. The experience of the United 
yor Education Committee which has prompted such lec- 
2s at local union meetings for about two years has shown 
t with a little persistence they can be made a success. 
ose given by the United Labor Education Committee in- 
led a series of lectures on recent tendencies in the labor 
rement; the state and the worker, discussing such subjects 
icketing, injunctions and labor legislation ; the history of 
labor movement; | ‘methods of trade unionism, a discussion 
trikes, collective bargaining, collective agreements; forms 
trade union organization, discussing craft and’ industrial 
ism; the shop steward movement; the worker and the 
munity, discussing the municipal, state and federal gov- 
ment; and some single lectures were also given on the 
ry of evolution and other natural subjects, which, with 
proper lantern illustrations and motion pictures could be 
y successful. 
he labor press, consisting of the official journals at the 
ous national unions and the papers endorsed by central 
Tr bodies and state federations, could become an important 
. al. factor. Unfortunately, with the exception of a 
labor journals, the labor press and especially the 
aa labor papers are mostly beneath criticism. They 
om contain even readable information on local union 
its and .almost never go beyond that. But with a real 
rt on. the part of the Workers’ Education Bureau a 
e sensitive public opinion could be created among the 
1 unions of every locality; the number of papers could 
educed, and they could be supplied with greater support 
subjected to greater respo nsibility. They could be given 


abor movement. This is an urgent task and its neces- 
of be too ‘strongly emphasized. 


ri 


eans to become of real service and of educational value 


ciated by the American labor movement. 
the labor movement in other countries supplies indisputable 


‘portant to develop among the rank and file the taste for 


Wiese ae ete. 679 
The ice ana ‘the book have never been fully appre- 
The experience of 


evidence that the pamphlet and the book could become the 

most valuable factors of mass education. I have mentioned 
how the short tract could be used at shop meetings and for _ 
all groups of workers as a guide and stimulus to intelligent ee 
discussion and educational work. But it is even more im- 


reading and the ability to read. This might be done if the 
worker could be supplied with the necessary guidance to 
facilitate his reading, and with such reading matter as will . 
have a bearing upon the questions of his every-day life, in- 

cluding the problems he struggles with in his individual, 
family, community and industrial- life. The pamphlet and 
book must also be brought within easy reach of every worker. 

The travelling or portable library is perhaps the best means 
of bringing reading matter within the reach of workers and 
of fitting the reading to the readers. ‘The educational depart- . 
ments of the international unions could arrange a number 
of small portable libraries each consisting of about twenty-five 
or fifty ‘carefully selected pamphlets and books, including 
fiction and the social sciences, encased in a properly arranged 
cardboard box. Such a collection could pass from shop to 
shop and remain in each shop long enough, under the care 
of the shop chairman, to enable every worker who might so 
desire to make use of it. A few posters which might perhaps 
be put up in some shops, with the permission of the employer, 
could also help in calling the attention of the workers to the 
libraries as well as to the other educational activities of the 
organization. But the travelling portable library in charge 
of the shop would itself work as a great stimulus, and if the 
reading matter were selected to meet the immediate demands 
of the workers, it could become of inestimable educational 
value. The same could also be done for smaller organiza- | 
tions by the central bodies and even for single local unions 
with the cooperation of the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

The film or moving picture could be used to great ad- 
vantage. The hold of the commercialized film and its de- 
moralizing and degrading effect upon the masses of the people 
is now generally recognized as an almost irreparable social 
evil. At the same time the film’s power for good could be 
almost as great. There are a number of good films on natural 
sciences. There are very few tolerable productions of literary 
masterpieces. These could be selected and used, perhaps with 
the accompaniment ‘of adequate short talks, foe mass educa- 
tion. The difficulty is that most of the labor union, halls — 
are entirely unfit for this purpose, and the number of pictures 
is so limited at present, and some of them so lacking in 
thrilling elements, that not a great deal could be done. A 
central Pinccneaa! body such as the Workers’ Education 
Bureau could, however, accomplish much in. this direction. 
Perhaps the abot Film Service could be of assistance. 

The dramatic reading and play whenever possible would 
be no less valuable. Drama appeals to the imagination and 
thought at the same time. The United Labor Education Com- — 
mittee has had several dramatic readings with Edith Wynne 
Mathewson and Charles Rann Kennedy, and the writer 
knows of few activities of equal educational value in stimulat- : 
ing thought, waking up interest, creating a desire for knowl-. oe 
edge and the fullness and oes of life, and in helping to — a 
shape the elements of personality. Masterful interpretations _ 
of such works as Man and Superman, The Terrible Meek, 
The Servant in the House, Sister Beatrice, always leave an 
indelible impression on the aad of the workers. The United © 
Labor Education Committee had a fine dream of establishing _ 
a workmen’s theater, but our workaday world proved to be 
unready for the holiday. Perhaps a country-wide organizers 
tion like the Workers’ Education Bureau could now be mo 
successful in this regard. Jovi BupisH. — 


their earnings for their old age? ‘This country, un- 
like. England or Germany, has not provided old age pen- 
sions or insurance for wage-workers. ‘The assumption seems to 


Ce: wage-earners make adequate savings from 


tain themselves in their old age by the fruits of their labors 

during working years. To throw some light on the ques- 
tion of whether this assumption is justifiable, a study of wo- 
men shoe workers in Lynn, Mass., was made by the author 
and Elna Anderson working under the direction of Lucile 
Eaves, of the Research Department of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston. | It is generally 
believed that workers in the shoe industry are skilled and 
capable of earning good wages. They should, therefore, be 
able to make savings for old age if such savings are possible 
for any group of wage-earning women. What is the situ- 
ation? F : 

The women workers found in the stitching rooms of the 
small shoe firms of Lynn, were particularly adapted to this 
study, because large numbers of them were elderly and had 
spent their’ lives in shoe factories. Four-fifths of the 408 
women visited in the course of the investigation had passed 
the age of forty and 79 women had passed their sixtieth 
birthdays. One-half had worked more than twenty years: at 
the trade and a quarter of the whole group from thirty to 

fifty years. Many of these women were of a high level of 
intelligence, which made it possible for them to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities for saving which might occur dur- 
ing these long periods of service. A type which still sur- 
vived in: Lynn was the old fashioned spinster who wore steel 
rimmed spectacles and had her hair drawn back tightly from 
her forehead. When she spoke her severe expression was 
relieved by a touch of humor and her accent was that of a 
down East Yankee. “Twenty per cent of the group were from 
Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont, and were mainly of. 
New England stock. ‘Three-quarters of the women were 
born in the United States and only 2 per cent outside of 
English speaking countries. As one-half were either un- 
married or widows without children, they realized that they 
‘were dependent on their own exertions to provide for the 
_ future, and were therefore keenly interested in the problem of 
- making savings. 


which they had saved seemed extraordinarily small. Two 
- hundred and fifty-seven women, who were unmarried or 

_ widowed, stated the sums which they had been able to lay 
aside from their earnings. (See chart.) © One-half of these 
had saved nothing. ‘They might have had temporary sav- 
ings which tided them over out-of-work periods, but they had 
‘nothing for the future. One-quarter had no more than $500 
and of the 15 per cent who had accumulated more than $1,000, 
only 6 exceptional women had managed to save over $3,000. 
Ordinarily these sums were deposited in savings banks or in- 
vested in Liberty bonds, but in 27 instances they had been 
used to make payments on homes. 

“he amounts mentioned do not include insurance; the 
assumption that wage-earners usually carry industrial in- 
‘surance sufficient for funeral expenses was not borne-out by 
the statements of these women. On the contrary nearly 
yne-half, (44 per cent), had’ no insurance, and only a tenth 
f the whole number carried policies of more than $500. 
a see popered a policy of $75 and another a policy 


es for Old Age of Women. Shoe Work 


be that working men and women can be expected to main- — 


Considering the superiority of these women, the amounts’ 


of those who had no money in ie savings bank had ] 
foresight to take out insurance. 

What are the reasons that these women did not make 
adequate savings? In order to understand the opporti 
which they had for saving, it is necessary to take in 
count their earnings over a period of years, the relat 
such earnings to the cost of living and the family res 
bilities of the individual worker. Whether every oppor 
was utilized depends on the character of each worker, 

Shoe workers, at least during the war, had a repvu 

of enjoying high wages. Employers not uncommonly 
from their payrolls earnings of $50 and $60 a week. 
of the women visited reported her maximum wage ft 
week as $67.80; others reported maximum weekly ea 
of $35 and $40. The only possible bases, however, 
consideration of the margins between wages and livit 
penses are annual earnings. These figures, on accot 
the seasonal fluctuations of the industry, give a differs 
pression. « - 

Of the 403 women who reported their earnings frou 
ary to December, 1920, 91 per cent earned less than $ 
that is, less than an average weekly wage of $19. In 
of 228 women, 89 per cent earned less than a $1,000. 
shoe business in\ 1919 Was very prosperous ; in 1920. 
flat. The difference in the earnings of the two year 
be more clearly indicated by two examples. One 
skilled worker earned $951 in 1919 and $450 in 192! 
other $821 and $649 in the respective years. As the 
ments of the women could not be verified from the pa 
a check was obtained by figures furnished by six represet 
firms, which employed 804 women in 1920 and 945 in 
The percentage .of these women eaaning less than ‘ 
was 98 per cent in 1920 and 92 per cent in 1919. The 
that the figures obtained from the employers give a 
proportion of women earning under $1,000 than tho 
tained from the employes is undoubtedly due to the fa 


-among the 408 women seen were many unusually 


workers. 

The margin above bare living: expenses cae mi 
earned by shoe workers may be gaged by awards mi 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. ‘Th 
imum wage established in May, 1920, for paper box w 
was $15.50 a week or $806 a year. Reliable infort 
concerning the numbers who earned as much as this 
not be secured from the 408 women visited. Calcu 
based on data reported in the Massachusetts Statist 
Manufactures show that the average annual earnings 
women shoe workers in Lynn were $589 in 1917 and 
in 1918. As the minimum necessary income’ for tha 
was $628, the average shoe worker should have been < 
save $71. ‘To discover whether wages had kept pact 
the rise in the cost of living, figures for annual earning: 
1910 to 1918 were compared with figures showing tl 
in food, rent and clothing for the same period. Al 
wages a not increase as fast as prices, 
approximately the same in 1918 as in I9gI0. 
shoe woker, therefore, might have had a balance ever 
between $30 and $100 which could have been put asi 
her old age. Even with an annual balance of $100, 


_ 20 years would be required to save $2,000. 


The possible savings which the individual | shoe y 


1In calculating the minimum. income necessary for a workir 
list of requirements accepted by ‘the Massachusetts Minimum 
mission, 1914, Bul. No. 3, was us Prices of other years. 
Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life were 
those of 1914 in the calculations. . 
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make from her earnings depended, of course, on her 
_ circumstances, on the way in which she lived and 
ther she had others to support. The minimum wage 
te for. living: expenses in based on the amount needed 
: single woman who boards and rooms with strangers. 
7 a fifth of the women whase savings have been dis- 
d lived in this way. It was considered too expensive. 
rice commonly quoted in Lynn for a room is $5 a 
d for board $6 or $7 in addition. To reduce ex- 
4 woman often shared her room with a friend. ‘Two 


omen said that they had pared down their food ex- 
as much as possible by cooking their breakfasts in their 
Yon the gas burner and eating a cold supper. They 
allowed 40 cents a day for the noon meal in a cheap 
Other women who had no relatives found it 
onomical to rent small tenements and keep house. 
-fifths of those seen made their homes with friends or 


Two-thirds of the unmarried and wid- 
lependents at some time during their work- 
h single women are not, in theory, burdened 
ents, the proportion of the 156 single women 


educating their children, the single women 
no claim on a younger generation. The 
they might have saved was expended with no 
id be returned to them in the future. The 
“woman is typical: Eighteen years ago on 


k the entire support of her mother. Three 
ther had “a. paralytic shock. Every penny 


any ey tee SAVINGS AND INSURANCE OF WOMEN SHOE WORKERS ¥ 
The chart to the left shows the savings reported by 257 single, married, divorced, or separated women; 
pos Bee - that to the right, the insurance reported by 261 women of the same groupings 


had been obliged to give full support. 


father, her sister and brother having mar-_ 
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‘third of the whole group gave partial or full support to two 
or more relatives. One plucky woman of. 63 is struggling 
to keep a home for her aged father, her sister whose mind 
is affected, and her sister’s son who has heart trouble. Natu- 
rally she has no prospect of saving. 

The experiences of these women ‘indicate that the burden 
of dependents had a great deal to do with the fact that sav- 
ings were small. One-half, of those who accumulated more 
than $1,000 had never supported any relatives and only nine 
The woman who 
made the record saving of $6,800 had never had a dependent 
during her 42 years of service, and only one of the 16 wo- 
men who saved over $2,000 had entirely supported a member 
of her family. Whether the difference between living ex- . 
penses and earnings permits of adequate saving for old age 
must therefore be judged by the circumstances of the in- 
dividual. ‘The only general conclusion that can be reached — 
is that, given a combination of favorable circumstances, the 
shoe worker capable of earning good wages ought to save 
something. : ‘ ; : 

Whether the small amounts accumulated were partly due 
to neglect of opportunities for saving, is another question, 
the answer to which depends on what is considered to be a 
proper standard of living for shoe workers. One of the six 
women who had a’bank account of over $3,000 was known > 
as the “‘stingiest woman in Lynn.” The high standard of — 
living of many of the American-born undoubtedly ‘put them _ 
at a disadvantage in the matter of saving. ‘Three of the six 
who had accumulated over $3,000 were foreign-born—a — 
Swede, a French Canadian and a Greek. Unlike many of 
the others they did not regard as essential to their self-respect — 
bath tubs, hot water, meat once a day and good clothes. The — 
reputation of shoe wrokers for extravagance is, without doubt, 
partly due to this demand for many of the comforts of mod- 
ern life. 

The most potent cause for unwise expenditure, however, 
and for the low savings which result, is the irregularity of — 
the shoe workers’ earnings. Unlike salaried employes they 
have no fixed wage on which they can rely. On account of © 
variations in weekly wages due to the piece rate system and 
to seqsonal fluctuations, no shoe worker knows in advance 
how much she will earn. Unforeseen weekly variations are 
illustrated by the earnings reported by one stitcher for s 
consecutive weeks: $12, $10, $25, $20, $6, $27. The 
regularity of employment during the year can be seen by : 
glance at the state statistics. Of the 13,000-14,000 shoe em- 
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some time during the year. 
‘make use of the elaborate ‘budget schemes which allow a 
definite sum per week or per year for board, for clothing, 
for savings and incidental expenses. “They must make special 
plans. One woman, for instance, allowed $10 a week for 
living expenses—if she earned $12 she saved $2, if $15 she 
saved $5. One ingenious woman had three bank accounts: 
in one she put money for her old age, in another for out of 
work periods, in a third for clothes and other luxuries. Some 
_of the women admitted that they were extravagant; one said 
that she could not keep money when she had it in her pocket, 
but was sure that, if she had a set weekly wage, she could 
save $2 a week through the cooperative bank. Without a 
systematic plan for savings carried out over a number of 
years, the accumulation of substantial sums is impossible. 

Still other causes which prevent permanent savings is 
the years of business depression and stoppages of the industry 
due to labor disputes. If this study had been made in May, 

1920, instead of a year later, the amounts of savings would 
have been very much higher. The experience of one woman 
is typical: In June, 1920, she had $230 in the bank, but was 
unemployed during the next six months, and was forced to 
spend her savings and to borrow an additional $75. She 
had a similar experience in 1917 when there was a five 
months’ lockout. Some women made painful efforts to keep 
their slender stock of savings intact. One woman, 62 years 
of age, who had been out of work seven months was said by 
the other workers in the factory to be in actual want of 
food. She had told them that she was over $100 in debt, 
and had spent all the savings of the past year, including $67 
which she had treasured up to buy a set of false teeth. 
She kept the fact that she had $400 in the savings bank a 
secret. “This was the money she had set aside for her old 
age, and no matter how hungry she was, she would not 
break into it and run the risk of the disgrace of a pauper 
burial. ; 

The amounts of savings, then, reported by these women 
furnish a precarious protection against old age dependence. 
On account of unreliable earnings which make systematic 
plans for saving impossible, on account of the fact that the 
earnings of 90 per cent average less than $19 a week and on 
account of the pressure of family cares, it is unlikely that 
the majority of these women will succeed in accumulating 
a sum sufficient for their support when they are too feeble 
to work. What will become of them? Those who have 
children—one-half of the total—may receive care. As one 
employer said, ‘Many die in the harness.”” ‘To find out what 
becomes of some of the others it is only necessary to visit the 
old ladies’ home and the almshouse. If the problem of old 
age support of other women workers is comparable to that 
of the Lynn shoe workers, is it time to consider the desira- 
bility of establishing some form of old age insurance in the 
United States? ALICE CHANNING. 


Diseases among Steel Workers 


A N important study of the diseases prevalent among steel 
workers of a Pennsylvania city has been made by Dean 
K. Brundage for the United States Public Health Service. 
The records of a large employes’ sick benefit association were 
studied for the purpose of bringing out the salient facts as 
to the occurrence of diseases among industrial workers. What 
was found was not strictly typical of industry for the reason 
_ that the association was composed of a selected group. Young 
_ persons and workers over fifty-five years of age were excluded 
-and only those cases of sickness which rendered members 
_ unable to work seven days or more were counted. 

One of the startling conditions brought out by the study 
was the tremendous fluctuations of employment, as is evi- 
f denced by the following table: ~ 


Poloyee | in Syane dred 4,000 ‘to 8,000 were Out ie Work at | : 
Shoe workers, then, cannot 


provincial offices and there is a good deal of clearan 


road fares which facilitate the transference of workers 


‘employment system in the United States. 


Left Hee year en ing OMY 31, yan ne 


_In good standing. May $i) 1979. 2200 5. neaes satres e 
Admitted during year ending May 31, 1920... Sear va 
Left during year ending May 31, 1920.........+.++:. 


In good standing May 31, 1920......+..5---s esse sence 


Among this group, 4,121 cases s of illness occurred d 
the two-year period ending May 31, 1920. Influenz 
counted for the largest percentage of sickness, 1 36H 
being reported. Grip, bronchitis, rheumatism, pneu 
and rupture were next in order. Industrial disea 
accidents were excluded from the records of the Sick Bi 
Association because such disabilities are paid for unde 
provision of the Pennsylvania Workmen's Compe 
Law. 9’ a 

Next to influenza, general debility caused the b 
drain on the association’s treasury. ‘The average age | o 
men suffering from general debility was found to be apf 
mately sixty-eight years and the average length of | 
employment more than forty years. The Public H 
Service suggested that application of the principles of f 
elimination would greatly lengthen the span of the prodi 
period in the lives of steel workers and would event 
reduce to a minimum this cause of incapacity. The se 
urged further that annual summaries be made in ord 
ascertain the prevalence of various diseases among w 
With such a procedure, it should be possible to reduce 
the sum of diseases now suffered. 
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Pubic Employment in Fran¢ 


N contrast to our American policy toward the 
States Employment Service, it is encouraging, in 
France, to hear that the public employment work | 
in 1915 as a war emergency is still going on successf 
Paris alone there are fifteen offices, and a large number 6 
smaller cities have their own bureaus. France is dividec 


workers from one section of the country to another thr 
their agency. 

M. Gauthier, the director of the French Public Em 
ment Bureau, states that the work has been growing | 
stronger since the Armistice. “The fact that soldiers o 
work had to be registered at these bureaus if they wish 
secure unemployment insurance has helped build up th 
reaus. ‘The public bureaus receive certain concessions im 


one part of the country to another. ‘The subsidy of the: 
to municipal as well-as. departmental offices has increas 
great deal during the last few years. 
_ In France, there is a definite attempt to decentralize 
work. Individual bureaus have separate autonomy. 
departmental and municipal offices can secure a subsidy 
the state, providing they comply with certain regulations, 
they are not regulated further by the central office. ; 
sults of this plan for decentralization in France would : 
an interesting study for those who wish to develop a : 


During the war, New York city had numberieet em 
ment bureaus which were part of the United States Em 
ment Service. There was no attempt, with one excep 
to make these bureaus skilled trade bureaus. The di 
was mainly along regional lines. Chelsea had its 
bureau; the Bronx had its own bureau; other sections 
theirs. The idea was that employment was to be foun 1¢ 
workers in their own districts. This was all right for 
unskilled, but when it came to the skilled tradesman it p 
to be quite impractical. Skilled workers go where the ji 
They do not work in their own localities. The emplo 
secretary who could place porters was found to be 


‘is there are Poet iices ss ee carpenters, 
TS, aremenen, house servants, electrical work- 


boks, restaurant workers and paper box Haleeinen, 
shee of soa perce: are pute from former em- 


“The heres are ° established after a semi- “official agree- 
“between Mee = and the workers’ organization 


UR. million Sauembloyed wage-earners ered acute 
stress last winter by drawing upon their savings to an 
dented extent and by sacrificing their Liberty Bonds, 
rding to an estimate made by the American Association 
abor Legislation which has been conducting an inquiry 
important industrial centers. ‘The association gives 
ro inion that savings of wage-earners have now largely 
m exhausted and that with a probable six million jobless 
and women there is an urgent: need for remedial action. 
eation of representative community committees, the 
nm of temporary jobs, and the pepe sites of public 
Programs are recommended, ‘ 


Ohio Council on Wenn: a Children sin Tabiry 
issued a pamphlet dealing with unemployment in Ohio. 
figures cited are chiefly those of February last and are 
dingly not wholly applicable to present conditions. In 
ten industrial cities dealt with it was reckoned that 39 
t of those employed during 1919 were jobless during 
ath i in question. In an effort to suggest remedies the 
referred especially to the report made in New York 
Mayor Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment in 
‘See supplement to the se aes February 5.] 


, 1919, a Pike 30, 1620. ie the Bist nine months 
great veined eet I5- ae cent, owing to the 


four years a N Mosel. Goa. of Federal Em- 
which held its annual meeting at New Orleans during 
dle of this month has been seeking to persuade Con- 
to pass. the reclassification bill. The federation re- 
the country that of the half million men and women 
ly in the federal civil service, about fifty thousand, 
nd women, are paid less than living wages; that as 
as ten different ‘rates of pay are given for the same 
hat scientists and highly trained workers in many 
S are Bad less than unskilled sees ‘that hundreds of 


Saarkers. of sufficient nse and that because 

ther conditions labor turnover in government 
; reckoned at 40 per cent. 

WO: sie facts the Sonseane that ene federal govern- 


‘economically as ‘well as politically. 
interested also in the creation of a civil service 
for the protection of federal workers. A bill 
ch an agency was introduced in the pres- _ 
Representative | Martin B. Madden of. 
tion is a. a fight in behalf of eo 


_a special bureau for the disabled. 


‘ican Engineering Council. 


_ branch in the United States. 


management are stated to be the major causes of waste and — 


The 
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In France the problem of the disabled soldiers is one of the 
big social questions with which the public employment bureau 
has to deal. Over a million and a half Frenchmen were seri- 
ously injured during the World War. The work of placing ee 
these men in industry after they have received training has 
been assigned to the public employment bureau. Most of the 
placement of the Paris disabled is being done through the 
skilled bureaus. It has been found that the handicapped have 
a better chance when they are sent by the regular bureaus. 
Some mutilé, however, because of lack of ability to become 
skilled or because they are borderline placeable cases, are sent to 
GertrupE R. STEIN. 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 

New York city. 


Currents i in Industry 


wages for women. It is reported that the average salary for 
women in governmental service is $200 less than that of men. __ 
Many bureaus, it is said, have a virtual deadline for women, © 
very few bone appointed to positions where the salaries are 
as high as $1,800. 


THE Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of the Cooper- 
ative National Bank of Cleveland-reported, at the end of the 
first nine months’ business, resources totalling $9,356,343.28. 
The bank opened. for business on November 1, 1920. It is : 
announced that the bank is preparing to erect a twenty-one- 
story office building in Cleveland directly across the street 
from the national UE es of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

The formation ofthe Bye and Consumers Coopera- 
tive Bank in Philadelphia has been announced... The trustees 
of this bank include representatives of organized labor and 
‘cooperative societies, among them officials of the Central 
Labor Union and the executives of several international 
unions. The bank is organized on a trust plan devised by 
the late Wharton Barker, after a model of the poeple’s banks 
of Central Europe. One hundred million dollars capital 
stock is divided into 10,000,000 shares of $10 each. 

The All American ‘Cooperative Commission announces also 
the organizing of a cooperative bank by the Kansas State 
Federation of Labor for the workers of that state. 


IDLE men and machinery are causing an annual loss of 
nearly a billion dollars a year in the metal trade industry, . 
according to one of the special reports issued by the Com- | 
mittee on the Elimination of Waste in Industry of the Amer- 
[See the Survey for August I, 
page 545.] This estimate covers the value of labor only. — 
The metal trade industry is called the largest manufacturing 
It gives employment to two — 
million workers. At the date of announcement, August 19, 
the industry was said to be operating at only 6 per cent of 
the normal output. The value of increased possible produc- 
tion even in normal times, it is estimated, would be over half — 
a billion dollars. Instability of labor employment and faulty 


non-production. ‘The ‘loss due to avoidable labor turnover. 
was placed at $100,000,000 annually. fs 


THE National Women’s Trade Union League has uadenal 4 
taken to organize a world-wide demonstration for d 
armament. Mrs. Raymond Robins, national president - 

the Trade Union League, who is also president of the Inter 
national Congress of Working Women, has invited 1 
participation of various organizations of ‘the United Sta 
and of the organized women in the forty-eight nations w 
are sending delegates to the Second International Con: 
of Working Women to be held in Geneva, October 17. 

agenda of the women’s congress follows closely that of 
International Labor Congress which will be held a week late 
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NEANT mortality statistics, of a preliminary nature, have 

| been published by the American Child Hygiene Association 
for 519 cities in the United States. Before attempting to in- 
 terpret them, it should perhaps be noted that the value of 
all statistics depends upon the use that is made of them. In- 
fant mortality rates for individual cities are chiefly useful in 
estimating the results of work done, or as weapons for get- 
ting something done. To those who are interested in the 

_ broader aspects of the problem, ‘rates for large areas over 

periods of years must be studied and the findings must be 

carefully analyzed to exclude false conclusions. Anyone who 
is familiar with statistical work knows that by manipulation 
and selection both sides of a'case may often be proved from 
the same statistics. I say “from,” not “by.” As an example 
may be mentioned the claim which has been made publicly 
that a high infant mortality rate goes hand in hand with a 
high birth rate, and vice versa. This can be “proved” “from” 
statistics. But ‘from’ the same sources exactly the opposite 
can also be “proved.” The fact is that “by” vital statistics 
‘the claim is neither proved nor dis- 
proved. 

. Unfortunately our birth registration is 
woefully incomplete, and even in the 
‘states where 90 per cent of the births 

are registered, we have figures available 
_ only since 1915. Seven states were in 
the birth registration area in 1915. In 
1920 there were still only 23. The state- 
ments made here are based upon census 
_ bureau figures when available supple- 

~ mented by local figures, and are gven 
_ for all cities in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire,- North Carolina, Ohio, 
_ Oregon, Vermont, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. It covers 430, or 87.8 per cent 
of the cities with Birth Registration | 
_ Area, or 95.2 per cent: of the total 
- urban population of the area. 

What has been the trend of infant 
mortality in the last five years? There 
has been an irregular but generally 
downward curve. The rate for 1920 
is slightly higher than for 1919, but is 
lower than for any of the other three 
years in the period. A fairer and more 
accurate method is that> of “pro- 
‘gressive averages’—i.e. the averages for three consecutive 
years, 1916-18, 1917-19, 1918-20. ‘This is particularly fair 
because the 1918 rate was greatly affected by the influenza 
_ epidemic and its influence appears in each of the three periods. 
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ct te in.the rate: 


1916 1917 1918 : 1919 1920 
Indi ividual year « 101.4 97.6 105.7 89.1 90.2 
e year. average, (.:¢,., ee 101.6 97.5 95-0 


t this decline in the infant mortality rate is not due 
he effect of marked changes in certain localities may 
shown by the proportion of cities falling below ‘certain 


City Babies 


SPLASH WEEK 


Drawn by Briggs for the Splash Week 
recently held in New York city under 
the auspices of ten CE ce Sani 


“he following figures show that there has been a steady and_ 


‘rate than the smaller eanuleton groups. Many smaller 


Tes pen ts ago a rate below 100 was considered some- 


Pabeoe non or ALL Cities FALLING BELow CERTAIN RATE 


1916 19I7 1918 1919 ; 6 
Below 100 48.3 57-8 47.1 64.3 
Below 90 AQ Spe 05.0 EB aS f 52 2mm 
Below 80 26.2 24.6 18.0 3a. Sana 


The degr ee to which this improvément has scotia 
irregular in its distribution: ; 


1920 AY 


ae \ 1917 1918 90% 
Washington —.-—" 59 * 62 Reon 
Oregon 54 58 74 
California — 70 70 73 
Ohio 107. 102 ~=—- 100 
Indiana 104. 10r 104 
Michigan 108. 99 100 
New York OF 93 98 
Massachusetts IOI 97 115 
Pennsylvania TIA EZ 129 
Maryland 120 117 147 
Virginia 132 129-144 
North Carolina 158 159 +~-160 


many are hard ‘to explain. 
very many factors having | an in 
The far western states have cons 
lower rates. From Washington 
officer writes, “We have no 
here.’ Diarrhoeal deaths are vei 
in bork Washington and Oreg 
Southern California they have no v 
In all these states the death ra 
respiratory diseases is very low. Clit 
seems to be an important factor. | 
Coming farther east, to Indi 
Michigan and Ohio, the rates are 
and not very different from thos 
three older eastern states, New Yt 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
undoubtedly living conditions, t 
“tense industrial activity in certain 
- and the very important element 
~ newly arrived, unassimilated immig 
population, play important parts 
en we come to the last gre 


a 
4 


eee is fond | in the large Now 
lation. The census bureau figur 
1919 show in the cities in the 
states the following infant m 
rates: Maryland, white go, colored 
Virginia, white Sr. colored 157; North Carolina, wh 
colored 187. = 
These facts do not really satisfactorily captain ie diff 
ences. ~ Probably the greatest factor is to be found in 
amount of ignorance in matters of child hygiene whicl 
ists and the extent to which communities are making ef 
to spread education in these matters. It is a striki 
that the group of cities with populations of over 250,000 
constantly maintained, as a group, a lower infant n 


= ¢ 


pass them, individually, ‘but the fact remains. 
larger cities that the greatest efforts are being made to 
bat infant mortality and its chief, and preventable, ¢ 
ignorance. ai “Prue Van 
American Child Hygiene faa Y 


ost isi section of the city, to see what can be 
through united effort to make East Harlem healthier 
tter. This is a physical getting together and pooling 
‘est The mTOR: of sue Peron concerned | have 


tker is familiar. Of ee use, for te for 
erculosis clinic to discover that ‘little Guiséppe is 
with incipient tuberculosis and needs above every- 
have his nutrition. corrected, if Guiséppe’s mother 
d and his father is trying to make both ends meet for 
of six small children? ‘The job is equally one for 
Ifare agencies. If these health and welfare agencies 
der tes same roof and ae in touch with each 


| be prevented. ‘The ea value of this association 
two services” of health = =— welfare is 


le center's cite a ae face os its aeiey is to ‘ 
cational. A plan Hee public health education through ex- 
local. publicity. is being, ae see by the 
me agencies. — 

ble ‘au yariote agencies to determine at the end of 


: e center is eaoag A erehul study of the liabilities 
x e assets with which they are starting, looking toward 
of “health book-keeping.” 
partment of Health, the New York County Chapter 


ter, is studying the vital-statistics of the district. from 


~The infant. mortality rate during that period 
mputed; the causes of death with the degree of 
ce of the various diseases have been- ascertained. The 
ical Cee is at. present making a survey of the 
disease cases, for the purpose of discovering 
y clinics the center will need to. establish in the 
12 i this. a ages 


New Yo te: eee ace, Red Cross. 


o run the cen er at ee three — as a de- 


i. 


In conjunction with the. . 


‘ross, which ‘initiated and is financing the health - 


and Madge; the girl heroines of the High Road, have been © 
exposed to the contagion of health—capacity for work, play, 
companionship, beliefs, and enjoyment of life. : 


THE United States and Turkey were the two prince ‘ 
powers which were not officially represented at the Inter- — 
national Conference on the Traffic in Women and Children 
which-was held in Geneva, Switzerland, during June and 
July. Bascom Johnson of the American Soul Hygiene As- 
sociation, however, unofficially represented the United States. 


the white slave traffic in this country. 


on otc 


SHE ees States Public Health Service has taken over 
a leper hospital at Carville, La., and is enlarging and 
improving it. Some two hundred thousand dollars has been: 


_ allotted by the service to these improvements which include 


a power plant, laundry, amusement hall, chapel, and many _ 
new wards for patients. Dr. O. E. Denny, for six years 
superintendent of the leper colony in the Philippine Islands, 
has been put in charge of the hospital. Though the number of 
lepers in the United States is very uncertain, the Public Health 
Service estimates that there are at least 500 lepers in the _ 
country and believes that perhaps double that number will 
gradually appear when once a hospital and refuge is pro- 
vided, especially since leprosy is no longer considered incur- 
able. The Hawaiian leprosy station has within the last two 
years paroled as cured about 25 per cent of its patients, all — 
of whom are still free from a return of the disease. The 
remedial agent is chaulmoogra oil, which is made from several _ 
species of nuts, but which most patients find difficult to tole- 
rate. Combination with iodine in various proportions makes it 
less objectionable. Research which the concentration of so 
many patients at Carville will facilitate, may, it is thought, 

lead to some less objectionable curative. 


HEALTH conditions as they should and should. not be 
in the little red school house are now being shown in the 


joint booth of the New York State League of Women Voters 


and the Child Health Organization at the New York 
State Fair held at Syracuse,.N. Y. ~A striking model 


of a school made in the Mary Gay Studio will be demon- 
strated by Stella Boothe. 
act playlet, with card-board puppets for the actors. 


This exhibit consists of a two- 
The, | 
first act shows a school room with drab whittled double desks, 

a slouchy teacher, the old bucket and dipper, a blackboard 
which is too high, windows placed in front of the seats, and 

a general lack of cleanliness. ‘The second act reveals a mod- 

ern school room with adjustable seats, a blackboard placed 


-at the right height, windows set back of the seats, a trim 
teacher, and a general air of interest and well-being, 


THE National Board of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation has produced a motion picture, the High Road, | 
to present in popular form the ideal of health as a positive — 
energizing fact of life and its relation to the girls of today 

and their problems i in towns large and small. In such towns 

as Sheraton which is the scene of the plot, killing time is often 
the chief occupation of the young people. Filling life with — 
enterprises, with things to do, is the only antidote. Edith 


He A Pirossed the conference on the measures taken against | 


The most important result of the conference [states Mr. 
Johnson in the September Social Hygiene Bulletin] is the co- 
ordination of official international efforts to suppress this trade 
Activities which were started by the formation of various na 
tional committees in 1898 and 1899 brought about the inter+ 
national agreements of 1904 and 1910, but attempts to enforce 
the various provisions of this agreement by the signatory nations” 
have been for the most part sporadic and disunited. The definit 
assignment of the supervision of these international efforts to 
the secretariat-of the League of Nations, and the recommen- — 
dation by the conference of the appointment by the leaBue of ae 


of states which are members of the league, represents a nosaivie es 
step toward assuring genuine enforcement of international 
obligations, 


EMPLOYMENT METHODS - 
Nathan W. Shefferman. Ronald Press Co. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, 15:25: 


LABOR MAINTENANCE 
Daniel Bloomfield. Ronald Press Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 


TRAINING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
Roy W. Kelly. Ronald Press Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 

The steady stream of books on industrial relations is a clear 

symptom of a frank and growing interest in constructive labor 

policies. The three books under review constitute a unit. While 
each volume is an independent manual and entirely usable with- 
out its companions, there is a certain amount of overlapping, 
or, perhaps better, dovetailing, which reinforces the effect. In 
general, they follow the actual series of steps in personnel work; 
first, hiring the worker, second, keeping him, third, training him. 

Although Shefferman’s book is entitled Eniployment Methods 
he makes the term practically synonymous with the whole of 
industrial relations or labor management. It is a practical 
manual, very concrete, with abundant illustrations of such things 
as office lay- out and forms. The common-sense attitude of the 
discussion is perhaps. best illustrated by its rejection of “‘char- 
acterology” as an aid in hiring. A very sensible chapter on 
labor turnover (there is such a thing apparently as ‘desirable 
turnover”), a good section on hiring for office, store, and bank 
help, considerable attention to the problems of absenteeism and 
tardiness and a practical summary of accomplishments with 
bonuses, medical service, housing, Americanization and coopera- 
tive stores, constitute the chief merits of the book. The very 
scanty chapter on the training department was perhaps to be 
expected in view of Kelly’s special volume on that subject. More- 
over, it is eked out by a good appendix. ‘The chapter on indus- 
trial democracy is the weakest spot in the book. It is interesting 
to note the high regard of the author for the place of women 
in personnel work. The book is written in a style that is not 
very. ‘telling, and some of the charts are too detailed and need 

a microscope to decipher them, but on the whole it is thoroughly 

comprehensible and, partly on account of) the good index, 

highly usable. 


573 pp. Price, 
530 pp. Price, $5.00; 


437 pp. Price, $5.00; 


The point of view of Bloomfield’s book may be indicated by _ 


his preference for the term service department as against wel- 
fare or employment department. While this book is less well 
supplied with concrete forms and technical suggestions than is 
Shefferman’s, it is more broadly conceived and more generally 
readable. It has more atmosphere, so to speak, partly because 
of its inclusion of some of the history of industrial service work 
and English experience along that line. Considerable attention 
is given to the internal organization of the service department, 
the qualifications for a service manager, how to build up plant 
spirit. Two chapters are given to the training of workers and 
two more to plant Americanization work. Whether conscious 
or not, the author’s placing of his discussion of the worker at 
play between the chapters on organizing a plant health depart- 
ment and those on accident prevention and safety work, is al- 
together in keeping with the spirit of the modern public health 
movement, which puts its trust in preventives like sanitation and 
recreation rather than_in medicine. Wisely too, the author ar- 
ranges his material on plant restaurants alongside the work on 
health and maintaining plant morale. Equally consistent is his 
devotion of considerable space to the problem of housing. He 
advocates group insurance as a good welfare measure, but on 
‘the other hand is non-committal on profit sharing. The value 
of the book is enhanced by its appendices, especially those on 
sanitary standards and the detailed by-laws and forms for benefit 
and pension associations. 


Dr. Kelly’s book is by all odds the most scholarly of the three. 
While it is no less concrete than the others, it strikes out farther 
and deeper into the general fields of education, the requisites 
for sound citizenship and sane social policy. As Professor 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘school, apprenticeship, methods of transfers, promotions, 


Brewer, who contributes an introducton to the book, says, 
is the first comprehensive book on the subject of educati 
industry, and in that sense the book is unique and Dr. K 
pioneer.” While there have been references in other boo 
the subject of training the worker, and while there have 
works on the general subject of industrial education from 
standpoint of the school, never before has anything so compac¢ 
comprehensive or usable from the standpoint of industri 
managers appeared. ‘The need for such a work is indicated 
the startling fact with which Dr. Kelly opens his preface 
the more than eight million persons engaged in industrial purs 
in the United States, not one-third have had a grammar sche 
education. Those who have had any effective educational tra 
ing represent a much smaller proportion of the total.” (Ai 
still short-sighted employers fight the restriction of child lab 

~The two basic themes of the book are helping industry 
help itself, and fitting workers for a “larger life.” In the 
cussion of. these two themes, the author handles very well 
subject of vocational guidance, delves deeply into the vestibu 


payment, and training of foremen. He arrives through a bi 
discussion of workers’ participation in management to an 4 
preciation on the one hand of the educational value of democrat 
participation in management, and on the other to the gra 
responsibility that rests upon industry and society as a Ww. 
to educate the workers for their new duties as co-partners_ 
industry and the “larger life.” A handy working bibliogr 
and an appendix containing detailed descriptions of various ty 
of plant educational plans increase the value of this work, ; 
makes it a very genuine contribution to the literature not | 
of education, but of scientific personnel methods. 
ARTHUR J. Topp. 

t 

THE LABOR PROBLEM AND THE SOCIAL CATHOLIC ne 


MENT IN FRANCE 
A Study in the History of Social Politics. By. Parker Tho 
Moon. Macmillan Company. 473 pp. Price, $3.25; by ay 
of the SurvEy, $3.50. 

While the subject of this volume is little known i in the U; it 

States, it is, in the opinion of the author, “a force compara 

in magnitude and in power to ‘international socialism, or 

syndicalism, or to the cooperative movement.” In at least 
countries of Europe the social Catholic movement is formi 


but the author was obliged to confine his survey to France. He 


first chapter, A Democratic Social Program in the Makin 


covers the period 1815-1848; the second chapter deals wi 
the years 1848-1870, while the third, fourth, and fifth bri 
the story of the movement down to 1891, the year when 

peared Pope Leo’s encyclical, On the Condition of Labor. 


- remaining seven chapters discuss more recent developments a 


relations. a 

Perhaps the most interesting fact in the early history of d 
social Catholic movement is the extent to which it was a rea 
tion from the individualistic theories of the French Revolutio 
During the half century immediately following! the year 181 
the pioneers of social Catholicism developed a program whi 
included these demands: repudiation of economic liberali 
Christian morals as the basis of social and economic philosoph 
liberty of organization for labor; a minimum wage’ sufficie 
to maintain\ the worker and his family in decent comfort; al 
social legislation to protect the working classes, especially wom 
and children. It was a remarkably advanced social platfor 
for the period when laissez-faire and unlimited competition " 
rampant throughout Europe. 

The present program of the social ‘Catholic movement _ 
characterized by the author as “an elaborate and far-reachi 
scheme of economic reconstruction.” As expressed in the ple 
form of its chief political organization, the Popular Liber 
Party, it includes: compulsory social insurance against old ag 
sickness, accident, invalidity and unemployment; restriction p 
woman and child labor and of the hours of labor, | even 
adults; opposition to socialism; guild organization of indust sti 
ee agriculture and the professions; to be founda | and, pr 


ot id tease of the services F eiick Professor Moon’s book 
erform, for Catholics as well as non-Catholics in the 
ed States, is to show that the Catholics of more than one 
try in Europe advocate proposals of reform which in our 
‘country are not infrequently denounced as “socialistic.” 
epithet was applied to the Bishop's Program of Social 
ae because it defended the minimum wage and social 
As Professor Moon points out, the Social Catholics 
rance ° anticipated by many years the British and. American 
pions of the principles of the national guild and of labor 
pation in industrial management. 

e lesson that emerges clearly from the author’s review of 
: social Catholic movement in France, down to almost the 
ning of the Twentieth Century, is the disaster that attends 
idoption of merely negative aes Had the Catholics of 
ce in the periods immediately following 1848, 1870 and 
een as active and united in the advocacy of constructive 
ures as they showed themselves in opposition to wrong 
oct ines, their social movement and the condition of the Church 
1 their country would be in a much stronger position than to- 
y. At one time it seemed possible for Catholics and Socialists 
) unite on a platform of social. reforms under the leadership 
ount de Mun and the Socialist, Lafargue, but the extremists 
both camps preferred to base their. action on points of dif- 
ice rather than points of agreement. In this connection it 


mtinued their advocacy of social reforms when this course 
no longer be made to serve their political interests. _ 
ofessor Moon modestly calls his work “a preliminary 
ey.” Nevertheless, it is of so thorough and scholarly a 
ter that it will not be superseded for many years to come. 
appendix contains no less than 1,136 notes to the text, which 
once a proof of the author’s conscientious labor of re- 
h and a mine of information concerning social movements, 
EpDents and personages in _ Europe since the French 
Joun A. Ryan. 


f 


a M. Simons. Ronald Ps Co. 341 pp. Price $3.00; 


ail of the Survey $3. 40. 


xcellent book by A. M. Simons, who is the Pathos of the 
ell known Social Forces in American History, is the product 
‘his years of teaching in the extension classes of the Uni- 
‘of Wisconsin and of~his-service as employment man- 
f the Leffingwell-Ream Company. It has among in- 
trial works the somewhat unique distinction of being well 
Titten. The author has covered the extensive field of per- 
ine] relations with genuine scholarship and with a constant 
reciation of the human quality of industrial problems. Mr. 
imons- is one of that group which believes that industry ex- 
s for human service, and that basic belief gives character to 
book. He writes as a constructive liberal rather than as a 
ical or reactionary and in consequence has’ been able to 
‘a volume which ought to be genuinely useful to all 
e concerned in putting personnel relations upon a reason- 
d just foundation. ys We baer 


a book te should be ns source of inspiration 
gang leaders as well as executives. We should 
ena Va subordinate under General Andrews. The 


s principles by years of ceolisiei sn: And he 
leadership that is democratic and upon such 
effort as shall make that leadership effective 
ree. 


Ptonal Hepjesentatcae in the’ 
“Usa property and economic 


resting to note that the majority of monarchist Catholics | 


Write now— 
for McCutcheon’s 
New Catalogue 


AINTY handkerchiefs, household 

linens, lingerie, negligees, waists, 
laces—lovely things which women use 
and wear—are delightfully portrayed in ) 
our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. It =H 
contains 32 pages filled with sterling 
values. 


Tio 


TOO 


Wewill gladly send you 
a copy free on request 


Everyone knows the high repute of James 
McCutcheon & Co. for exceptionally 
fine household linens. But not everyone 


knows that “The Greatest Treasure House | 


of Linens in America” is also rich in the 
daintier, more. irresistible articles of 
feminine wear. 


With the aid of our Catalogue you can 
enjoy the possession and use of Mc- het 
Cutcheon Linens wherever you live. All - 
orders, whether for delivery by motor or 
mail, are filled under our most careful 
personal supervision. 


A note will bring this catalogue to you at once. 
Ask for No. 42. 


James McCutcheon & Co. Fi ~ 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets i 
~NEW YORK Bee 
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“ 


points stand out conspicuously : first, the desire of every sub- 
ordinate to maintain his self-respect, and his inalienable right 
to do so; and second, the necessity for strong personal char- 
acter in the leader aho passes from dependence on “sphinx-like ‘oe 
utterances” to personal contact with his men. “We can sum a 
it all up in this: that you determine you are going to be natural, “g 
genuine, fair and self-controlled, that\you realize that your in- 
struments are human beings and that you have got to control ¢ 
them through your own personality.” on 

We cannot resist a little thrill of national pride that it is 
an American military officer who holds this standard before 
industry and who writes, “The highest type of [modern] army 
discipline is developed on a thorough recognition of the quali- 
ties of self-respect, independent thinking and responsible de- 
cision in the men.’ A. E. Moray. 


“LATEST BOOKS 


THE PARENT AND THE CHILD iy 
_ By Henry Frederick Cope. George H. Doran Co. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. faa 
by; “HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
-. STATES 
‘By Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks. The American Red ‘Cross. 
300 pp. Paper. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.15. 
REVOLUTION FROM 1789 TO 1906 ; 
By R. W. Postgate. Houghton Mifflin Co. 393 pp. Price, 
$4.50; by mail of the SuRVEY, $4.75. d 
TIRED RADICALS AND OTHER PAPERS : p 
By Walter Weyl. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 223 pp. Price, $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.15. | 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE 
By Hallam Hawksworth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 296 pp. 
Price, $1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.80. ae 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


184 Pp. 


Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. H. W. Wilson Co. 309 pp. 


Price, $1.80; by mail of the Survey, $2.00. : 
The revised edition of this volume in the Debaters’ Handbook 
Series, bringing the subject up to May, 1921, should prove of 
practical value just now when more men are out of work every 
week and the President has called a conference to find a way out 
of the impending disaster. ‘The subject of the debate is: Re- 
solved that, the Federal Employment Service should be extended 
and coordinated with state and public labor exchanges. ‘The 
references, running to 300 pages, pretty well box the compass, 
and include sixty from the Survey and its predecessors. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Haven McClure. Macmillan Co. 200 pp. Price, $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 
THE FREE NEGRO IN MARYLAND | 
By James M. Wright. Columbia University Studies in 
Political Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 362 pp. Price, 
$4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.20. 
OPENING A HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC 
By James Christy Bell, Jr. Columbia University Studies in 
- Political Science. Longmans, Green & Co, 206 pp. Price, 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. : 
HIGH BENTON, WORKER 


By William Heyliger. D. Appleton & Co. 299 pp. Price, 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 

. -TEN TALKS TO GIRLS ON HEALTH 
By Augusta Rucker. The Womans Press. 99 pp. Price, - 


$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

' FOREIGNERS OR FRIENDS 

By Thomas Burgess. Department of Mission and Church 
Extension. 261° pp. Price, Cloth, $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.40. Paper, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


_ The United States 


: A descriptive directory of nation-wide agencies con- 
ducting Social Service, ‘Health, Education, Community 
Welfare, Americanization, Employment, Recreational 
and Related Activities. ; 
| 300 Pages of Text Fully Indexed 
ae Price-$1 sia 
| THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


National Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 
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Handbook of Social Resources of >| 


"COMMUNICATIONS — 
“WHO SHALL me THE SICK?” | 


To tHE Eprror: My feeling regarding the publication | 
Dr. Robertson’s article, Who Shall Nurse the Sick? in ¢ 
Survey for June 18, is that you are greatly strengthening h 
cause, by,seeming to endorse a vicious system. Has the Survi 
made any study, on the ground, of this school? - 


The St. Louis Hospital commissioner and several from 
city. department were sufficiently impressed to go to Chicago ai 
look over the ground carefully. They were quite ready to sta 
a similar venture in St. Louis, in fact had already put out som 
newspaper publicity. They came back from Chicago quite 
vinced that there was nothing they cared to copy, and that 
whole scheme was a good financial investment for Dr. Rober 
In dealing with thousands of people even $5 fees are consid 
able. The hospital which gives three months’ training is nur 
by these pupils, who also do the housekeeping, cooking, etc. 


I am sure that the Survey would not approve forty-eight 
courses for social workers, even though they have no tech 
of hand to master in that time. Neither would you consid 
three months’ apprenticeship to a social agency, after the f 
eight-hour course, an adequate preparation for social work. 

We know that “friendly visitors” preceded the social wor 
and that Sisters of Charity and deaconesses, as well as S 
Gamp, came before the nurse. But why set the hands o 
clock back? There is a serious teacher, physician and ministeri 
shortage. We do not hear short courses advocated for thi 
It is not the type of woman willing to take the courses offere 
in Chicago that is wanted in the development of rural nu 
She has not the missionary spirit that will lead her into visi 
nurse work, and keep her there. es y 

Just at a time when nurses, the country over, are strivi 
bring into our profession earnest, educated young women, 
shall help in its further evolution, it is not encouraging to r 
letters like that of Dr. Douglas Brown, in the Sunday Tim 
for August 23, in which he expounds the Dill Robertson schoo 
and suggests the development in New York of a similar schoo 
under the direction of Dr. Katherine Davis. , 

Nurses do not condemn the short course for the homemakel 
but for the woman who shall care for the sick for hire, we 
unalterably opposed to any such deliberate deception of 
public as is involved in the promise to give a “working kn 
edge of bacteriology, anatomy, physiology and home sanitati 
along with “intensive instruction in the care of the sick, 
room and bed; how to take and record pulse, temperature af 
respiration; enemas, baths, croup tents, ice caps, etc.,” all 
forty-eight hours. es lla 

The latter is from Dr. Brown’s letter in the New Yor 
Times, quoting Dr. Robertson. MAsELLE S.. WersH. 

New York city. es 2 ea . 

[The Survey has not made a study of Dr. Robertson’s scho 
nor has it in any’ way endorsed the system referred to. It 
-giving publicity to this matter in order to provoke just such d 
cussion as that to which Miss Welsh, executive secretary of 
Eastern Council of Nursing Education, contributes—Ept 
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\ JUDGE BOYD’S DECISION © 


_ To THE Eprtor: In the September 1 number of Tur Suryi 
page 643, I note your article Sweating’ Children. Permit me 
call to your attention an erroneous statement in the se 
paragraph. I have before me the injunction ‘proceedings — 
ferred to, and wish to state that Judge Boyd’s reaffirmation 
August 22, of the unconstitutionality of the Child Labor T; 
Law, like his similar decision, May 1, 1919, applies to one esta 
lishment only, the Vivian Cotton Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

At the time the Supreme Court referred for rehearing 
suit first attacking the constitutionality of the present law, 
attention of the attorneys was directed to the question of jx 
diction. It is obvious that the purpose of the injunction f 
ings of August 22 is to bring the issue more directly before 
sap Court in the belief that the case now before it 
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in the ordinary way in expensive bindings. 
nited offer—on November 1 the price goes back to 25c each— 
If the postmark on your envelope 
that your order was mailed after midnight of November 1, 
oes be obliged. to return your prey: Order as few or as 


larly advertised price.. 
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68 Shakespeare’ 3.) 


|. 83 Marrlage: 


- 86 On Reading. 


- 91 Manhood: 


in heavy card cover. Ng a 


This is strictly 


every book. 


number. 


‘reatest | Books 


Sale Till November 1 


'o teeduce our oa of over 200 books to readers of the 
VEY we offer any of the following books at the unheard price of 
ch. Many of these books would: cost from $1 to $3 if pur- 


Over three million of these books have been sold— 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 


i Ene 
50 Common Sense, Paine 


51 Bruno: Hls Life and 
Martyrdom. — 

62 Voltaire. Victor Hugo ; 

63 Insects and Men: In- | 
stinct and Reason.. 
Clarence Darrow. 

54 Importance of Being 
Ernest. O. Wile. 

56 Wisdom. of Ingersoll. 

57 Rip Van Winkle.: 

58 Boccacclo’s Stories. 

59 Epigrams of Wit. 


60 Peprsane Essay on 
64! roletol’s Essays. 
62 Schopenhauer's Es- 


says. 
65 Meditations | of Mar- 

cus Aurelius. 
Son- 


. nets. 

.76 Lamb’s Essays. 

71 Poems “of Evolution, 
Anthology. 


72 Color of Life. E. Hal- 


deman-Jullus. 

73 Whitman’s Poems. 

74 On Threshold of* Sex. 

75 The Cholce of Books. 
‘Carlyle. 

76 The "phince of Peace. 
. Bryan. — 

78 How to Be an Orator. 
John T. Altaeld. 

79 Enoch Arden. 

~ 80 ee of ‘Society. Ib- 


~ 81 Care of the Baby. 


82 Common Faults” In 

Writing. English. 

Its Past, 
Present and_ ‘Future. 
Annie. Besant. 

84 Love Letters | 
Portuguese Nun. 


of a 


85 The Attack on the 


Mill.. Emile Zola. 

Georg 
Brandes. 

87 Love: 
Montaigne. 


An Essay. 


88 Vindication of Thom- 


as Paine. Ingersoll. “ 


“89 Love Letters of Men 


and Women of Genius | 
The * 


of ast Presented to 


92 Py pnaclenn: Made Plain 
93 How to Live 100 Yrs. 


~ Cornaro. q 
94. Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 
95 Confessions of an 
Oplum Eater De 
~~ Quincey. | 
96 Dialogues of Plato. 
98 How to Love. 
99 Tartuffe. ‘Moliere. 


enty of “Books to fill all orders, we advise 
~ books guaranteed—if you don’t like them, 
‘and we'll return your money. All books are 
good book paper, 64 to 160 pages each. Pocket 
Remember this is a 


volumes. 


106 The Red Laugh. An- 
: dreyev. 

101 Thoughts of Pascal. 
102 Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Pocket Theology. 
Voltaire. 

Battle of Waterloo. 
Hugo. 

Seven That Were 
Hanged. Andreyev: 
Thoughts and Aphor- 
Isms. Gee. Sand. 
How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 
Hew to Develop a 
‘Healthy. Mind. 

How to Develop a 
Strong WIII. 

How to Develop a 
Magnetic Personality. 
| How to Attract 
Friends. 

How to be a Leader 
of Others. 

Proverbs of England. 
Proverbs of France. 
Proverbs of Japan. 
Proverbs of China. 
Proverbs of Italy. 
Proverbs of Russia. 
Proverbs of Ireland. 
Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritual- 
ism. Conan Doyle and 
Jos. McCabe. 
Vegetarianism. Debate 
War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson. 
History of Rome. 
F. Gilles. 

What Expectant Moth- 
ers Should Know. 
Jullus Caesar: Who 
He Was and What 
He Accomplished. 
Rome or Reason, De- 
bate. Ingersoll and 
Manning. 
Controversy on Chris- 
tlanity. Debate. Inger- 
soll and Gladstone. 
Redemption. Tolstol. 
Foundations of Rell- 
gions 


A. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
We have a special prop- 


osition for those who or- . 


der a complete set—218 
The regular price 
after Nov. 1 will be $54.50 
figured at 25 cents each. 
If you order the entire set 
before Nov. 1 we will let 
you have the 218 volumes 
for $16.90. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


_limited offer—closes November 


$2—if 50 send $5, and so on. 
Carriage charges collect on C. O. D. orders. 
checks for exchange. 


\ 


| 433 Principles of Electric- 


ity. 

135 Soclallsm for MIlllon- 
alres. G B. Shaw. 

136 Child Training. 

137 Home Nursing. 

138 Studles In Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 

141 Would Practice 
Christ’s Teachings 
Make for Social Prog- 
ress? Debate. 

142 Blsmarck and the 
German Empire. 

143 Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
on Socialism. 

144 Was Poe Immoral? 
Sarah H. Whitman. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 

17 Cromwell and His 


Times. 

148 Strength of the Strong 
London. 

151 Man Who Would Be 
King. Kipling. 

152 Foundations of Labor 
Movement. Wendell 
Phillips. 

154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 

155 Maxims. Napoleon. 

156 Andersen’sFairy Tales 

57 Marx vs. Tolstol. 

158 Allce In Wonderland. 

59 Lincoln and the 
Working Class. 

160 Ingersoll’s Lecture on 


of 


Shakespeare. 

161 Country of the Blind. 
H. G. Wells. 

162 Karl Marx and» the 
American Civil War. 

163 Sex Life In Greece 
and Rome. 

164 Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets. 

165 Discovery of the Fu- 
ture. H. G. Wells. - 

166 English as She Is 
Spoke. Mark Twain. 

167 Rules of Health. 
Plutarch. 


168 Eplgrams of Wilde. 

169 Should Church Proper- 
_ty Be Taxed? Debate. 

171 Has Life Any Mean- 


Ing? Debate. 

172 Evolution of Love. 
Ellen Key. 

173 Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lowell. 

174 Free Speech Trial of 
Wm, Penn. 

175 Sclence of Hlstory. 
Froude. 

176 Four Essays. WHave- 
lock Ellis. 


177 Subjection of Women, 
John Stuart Mill. 

178 One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights. Gautier. 


| Please mention The SURVEY peer writing to advertisers. 


tremendous production makes possible the extremely low price. Order 
by number—each book is preceded by a number—for instance, if you 
want Carmen, merely write down “21”— 
and insures more prompt delivery, as we handle all book orders by 
Send orders up to midnight of November 1. 


that makes it easy for you 


Order by Number 


179 


180 
181 
183 


Constitution of League 
of Nations. 
Eplgrams of Shaw. 
Epigrams of Thoreau. 
Reallsm In Art and 
Literature. Darrow. 
Primitive Bellefs. H. 
M. Tichenor. 
History of Printing. 
Disraell. 

“The 


How I 

Raven.” 

Whistler’s Humor. 
How Voltaire Fooled 
Priest and King. 
Darrow. 
Eugenics. H. Ellis. 
Psycho-Analysis—The 
Key to Human Be- 
haviour. Flelding.  . 
Evolution vs. Religion 
Balmforth. 

Book of Synonyms, 
How to Keep Well. 
The Marquise. Geo. 
Sand. 

Witticlsms and Re- 
flections of Mme. De 
Sevigne. 

Majesty of Justice. 
Anatole France. 
Ignorant Phlilosopher. 
Voltaire. 

Satan and the Saints. 
H. M. Tichenor. 
Survival of 'the Fittest. 
H. M. Tichenor. 
Rights of Women, 
Havelock Ellls. 

Sun Worship and Later 
Beliefs. Tichenor. 
Artemus Ward, His 
Book. ; 

Debate on Capltalism 
vs. Soclailsm. Sellg- 
man and Nearing. 
Olymplan Gods. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

Debate on Birth Con- 
trol. Mrs. Sanger and 
Winter Russell. - 
Aspects of Birth Con- 
trol, Medical, Moral, 


209 


Soclological.Dr.Knopf. 


210 The Stolc Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Idea of God In Nature, 
John Stuart Mill. 
Life and Character, 
Goethe. 


Robt. G. Ingersoll. 


The Miraculous Re- 
venge. Bernard Shaw, | 
Wit of Heinrich Heine, — 
George Ellot. 
Four Essays. 
Jaures. 


218 Jean 


Sale Ends November 1 


1—send your order and draft, 
money order or registered letter today—if you order 20 books send 
Postage prepaid on cash orders. 
Add roc to ie . 


ONLY 
10c_ 
EACH 


many books as ou like—they are the best in the English language— 
and the entire library costs so little that you can well afford to order 


Lecture on Lincoln. _ 


Speeches of Lincoln 


eo) mothers’ helpers. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


| RA TT TEES SEETETY 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse, social serv- 
ice worker with some experience in family 
case work. D. A. Blodgett Home For Chil- 
dren, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Yi 


SE OSAMA Sea a prio SE ence SaaS ears ES: 

_ WANTED: young man assistant for 
athletic, social and religious work with boys 

in a city mission. Address C. F. Hersey, 
City Mission, New Bedford, Mass. 


————————— 


WANTED: Matron for Boys’ 
ment in a New England Orphanage. 
‘be fully qualified. 3949 SuRvEY. 


———————————————————”rrvwvwmrv 


WANTED: District workers for a family 
- ease work agency in a large Eastern city. 
Must speak Yiddish. Good salary. 3955 
SURVEY. 


Depart- 
Must 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


WANTED: October 1, 1921, trained case 
worker, in United Charities Office, in middle 
west town of 22,000 near Chicago. Salary 
$1,200 a year. 3970 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES for ‘all kinds of 
hospital positions everywhere. Write for 
free book. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: Experienced Office Manager, 
if possible knowing the social-civic-industrial 
field, to have general charge of office and 
prospect lists. Immediate. Apply by letter 
only, giving experience, to H. T. A., care of 
the SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT Y. M. H. A. Aa 


executive with experience in Hebrew Asso- 
ciation or kindred institution work, for full 
time. Apply by letter, stating fully, age, edu- 
cation, experience, ability to handle budget, 
oe salary, references. M. L. Heller, 9 Post 
oe ses New York City. 


and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
; 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
_ bridge, Mass. 


+ SUPERINTENDENT 

ot ohane’ Home at Concord, N. H. Case 
work experience. Episcopalian, Salary $1200- 
1500 and maintenance. Apply with refer- 
ences to the Rector, St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box | 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer. 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street - 
New York City 


DIETITIANS for hospital positions in all 
parts of the United States. Write at once. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for BOnees, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


JEWISH ORPHAN 


Prefer--one with experience in child-caring 
institution; good living conditions and at- 
tractive salary. Apply to Acting Superin- 
tendent, Jewish Orphan Home. 


GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR: Write fully about 
yourself including statement your work five 
preceding years and salary expectations. 
3974. SURVEY. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
manent hospital and office positions. Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR: Write fully about 
yourself including statement your work five 
preceding years and salary expectations. 


3973 SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of Boys’ and 
Men’s Department, Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh, Pa., (Resident). Must be 
able to handle gymnasium classes. Give full 
information in first letter as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, references, salary desired 
and. when available. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, five years’ experience 
in child-caring institution, desire positions 
as supervisors or cottage parents. 3947 
SURVEY. : 


JEWISH WOMAN, with long and varied 


successful experience as superintendent and ~ 


matron in ‘institutions, both hospitals and 
orphans’ homes seeks similar position. First 
class references. Excellent manager and 
housekeeper. At present employed, ~ but 
available after September 15. 3950 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE seeks position. 
Is experienced social case worker and grad- 
uate dietitian. Equipped for organization 
work, 3951 SurRvEY. : é 


YOUNG WOMAN, trained recreation 
worker, desires position as children’s worker 
in a settlement, an orphan’s home, or insti- 
tution in the Middle West. 


YOUNG WOMAN with eleven years’ 
experience in industrial club work, case 
work, employment work and as office execu- 
tive, desires~ position in New York City. 
3961 SURVEY. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to edger 


HOME, Cleveland, 


Ohio, has opening for capable gitls’ worker. Ang institutions, settlement work, 


' programs, 


3954 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WAN’ 


SUPERINTENDENT of Chatigye 
ztion seeks change. Prefers Char 
city about fifty thousand inhabitan 
graduate. School of Civics. traine 
years’ experience. 3957 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, university 
experienced in ‘publicity and 
phases of social work, wishes p 
Middle West with Community C 
tral council, or child welfare agency i, 
SURVEY. .- - 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in. 


and teaching, desires an executive po 
in a home for boys. , Best of refere 
3946 SURVEY. : 


PUBLICITY MAN, experienced 
work, desires position with health or § 
agency. Can handle executive pos’ 
Fischer, 5523 Cabanne, Saint Lou 


WANTED: Ese posieg 
work. Knowledge of social work 
branches. Ten years’ experience 
eral relief, employment and socia 
tional work in New York, Philadelphia ; 
Washington. 3920 SuRveY. 


POSITION as advertising co; 
wanted by experienced newspaper, 
and advertising woman familiar w 
logioal and public health work. 3977 


SUPERINTENDENT and MATR 
perienced in child caring work, desi 
lar position in Jewish home out W 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED | well qa 
Nurse desires permanent position 
Central Registry fori Nurses, 30 N. 
Ave.. Chicago. 


VACATIONING mother’s subs 
short or longer time, in children’s 
home, away, or in subscriber’s Maine 
try home. 3971 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION WA 
Trained and experienced executive’ 
position as executive secretary of cou 
social agencies. Highest references. 
Survey. | St aie 


YOUNG WOMAN, Gniveewne 
in home economics and sociology, wit! 
experience in field work, wants posit 
social worker. Mrs. Frank, 610 Nol 
Antonio, Texas, : 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIV 
special experience in Legislative worl 
licity and promotion of statewide 1 
desires change about J 
first. Six years in present position w 
minent statewide organization. 3969 S) 


YOUNG WOMAN with ten yeal 
perience in work with girls- 
position—social service training—desir 
sition. in New York City. _ 3960 Ss 


HOME-MAKER for one or two 
earners—lighter house ¥ 
marketing, etc., by pa 
3972 SURVEY. 


